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P R E F A C K. 


rjIHE previous volume of the Architecture of Ahmadabad took account of the 

principal Muhammadan buildings erected there from the foundation of the city 
m A.D. 1412 to about 1520. There remained, however, several structures belonging 
to the latter portion of that period that were excluded from want of space, and these 
are taken up in the present volume, whilst the series is continued down into 
the eighteenth century. Thus, together with volume VI of the Western India Survey 
Reports, which dealt with the Muhammadan architecture of the districts outside 
Ahmadabad, this may be regarded as completing the survey of the Gujarat style 
of Muslim Architecture, and the three volumes together as forming a monograph on 
the subject. This volume has accordingly been supplied with an index to the 
three. 

But as the Muhammadan remains at Ahmadabad are so very numerous, it is 
only a selection of them that could be surveyed and delineated in any detail ; to 
supply some idea, however, of those that have been passed over, short descriptive 
accounts have been given in chapters XV and XVI of those within the city and in 
the suburbs respectively. These accounts or notes are based on the returns prepared 
for the Collector in 1880 by the Deputy-Collector, Mr. J. F. Fernandez, supplemented 
by personal observation and from the Lists of Remains prepared by me in 1884-5. 

With this survey it was necessary to include the step-well or Wav of Bai Rarir, 
constructed under Muhammadan supervision, but entirely Hindu in execution, and 
with it both the adjoining early Hindu well of Mata Bhavani, and the sister well to 
Bai Harir’s at Adalaj ; and with thes g^i ^Adtlsi'n Jaina temple of Seth Hathisingh 
together with a slight -Ao I'^.t in the city belonging to the 

Sravak sect. Further, — surveys were also made in the surrounding districts — at 
Viramgam, Mandal, Ivapadvanj, and Sarnal — of remains, both Muhammadan and 
Hindu, and some account of these has been added so as to include the whole of 
the materials collected. 

The drawings, as in previous volumes, were mostly prepared under the super- 
vision of Mr. Henry C’ousens, to whom was largely entrusted the details of the 
survey after 188G ; and to him are also due nearly all the photographs used. In 
such a publication the illustrations are a most important feature of the work ; 
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and, whether in plans or decorative details, these represent with architectural accuracy 
the monuments described in the text. 

The ornamental details are so beautiful and interesting that it may be regretted 
that several of them are not reproduced to larger scales ; but financial considerations 
interposed in this, in the arrangement of some of the details, and in the reproducing 
of more of the illustrative photographs made for the survey. 

In the preparation of the text I have received valuable assistance from Rev. G-eo. 
P. Taylor of Ahmadabad, and through him from the late Musa Miyan, the represen- 
tative of the descendants of Shah ‘Alara, and from Sayyid Fakrud-din Abubakr al 
Edrus, Huzur Deputy Collector : to these my special thanks are due. 

This volume completes, I believe, my work for the Govermnent of India. 

Edinburgh, February 1905. 


ERRATA IX PART I. 

P. 2, 1. 24, for Xasiru’d din rend Nasrat Khan. 

P. 2, 1. 29, for Muhammad Tugblaq II rend Mahmud Shall II of the Toghlaqi dynasty. 
P. 2, 1. 32, for Muhammad Shah read Mahmud Shah. 

P. 7, i. 6, and p. 8, Xo. 13, for Muhammad III rend Mahmud III. 

P. 8, last line, for imposter rend impostor. 

P. 14, under woodcut, for Vimala SAh read TejampAla VastupAla. 
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PART II. 

CHAPTER I. 

MATA BHAVAXI’S STEP-WELL. 

Plates II, XIII and XIV. 

TN the previous volume on the Architecture of Ahmadabad, the principal features of 
the Muhammadan buildings in that city were traced from the date when it became 
the capital of the Ahmad Sliahi dynasty early in the fifteenth century, down to about 
a century later. In that review, however, some monuments that belong to the end of 
this period wore passed over, from considerations of space and grouping, which may 
now he taken up as preliminary to the account of the architecture of the city and 
surrounding district during the subsequent sixteenth and seventeeth centuries. 

First among the earlier buildings stands the old Hindu step-well at Asarwa, 
known as Mata Bhavani’s, about three-quarters of a mile outside Ahmadabad to the 
north-east, and three hundred yards to the north of the later Muhammadan weH, 
known as Da da, or Bai Harir’s Wav, in connection; with which it maybe most 
conveniently treated. 

A Wav or bauli is a large structure, picturesque and stately as well as peculiar 
in design, but eminently suited to the habits of the Hindus. It consists of two 
parts : — a well, circular or octagonal, from which the water is drawn up for irriga- 
tion, in skins, by the help of bullocks, the draw-ropes passing over roHers fixed on 
the upper edge of the shaft ; and secondly, a series of galleries or floors, connected 
by flights of steps descending successively from the uppermost platform to a lower 
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landing on which stand pillars supporting a roof of equal breadth above. A second 
flight of steps continues the descent to a still lower landing, over which are two storeys. 
In this way the descent continues stage by stage till the water level is reached ; and 
this level may vary with the season. This second portion ends in the cistern or 
reservoir, which connects with the draw-well. Round the shaft of this reservoir are 
platforms in each storey, protected by parapets surrounding the octagonal shaft— 
their backs forming seats for loungers. To these platforms round the shaft descend 
spiral stairs constructed in the side walls of the wav. 

The Hindu well at Asarwa (Plate II) takes the name of Mata Bhavani’s from a 
small shrine, formed in the back of the circular shaft of the draw-well at the west end, 
just above the water level, and appropriated to that mother-goddess, the Sakti of Siva, 
and, as a goddess of production, usually identified with Parvati. This epithet for 
the wav, however, has no certain claim to antiquity, though the well evidently 
belongs to the pre-Muhammadan period and probably goes back to the eleventh 
century. Xor does the small shrine of Bhavani appear to be original — indeed it is 
probably of quite recent date. It is built on to the circular wall of the shaft and 
supported by cross-beams upon brackets. A Cfosain or devotee closed in the 
space on the middle landing, between three of the pillars and the wall, as a 
residence, where he collected some detached figures of Durga, Ganapati, &c., and 
obtained a living from the people. 

If Ahmadabad really occupies the site of the earlier Ivarnavati, as is reasonably 
supposed, then this wav may probably belong to the reign of Ivarna Solanki 
(1063-1093 A.D.) the reputed founder of Ivarnavati. 

Compared with the later wells of Dada or Bai Harir close by, and that at 
Adalaj to the north of Ahmadabad, it is inferior in plan, but is interesting as one 
of the earliest of the kind that has survived to our times. 

The circular shaft of the draw-well is 16 feet in diameter and is connected by a 
neck about 6 feet wide with the cistern of the well, which is some 31 feet in length 
by 16 in width (Plate XIII). The platform immediately in front of this is 17 feet 
across, under a roof supported on six pillars, and is approached by a stair leading 
down from the gallery above, where is also another platform on which stand six 
pillars supporting the roof over it again ; and to this the upper stair leads down. 
These stairs are not well arranged, — for, the ascent being too great for the space 
allowed, each series of steps is broken about the middle, and short steps inserted at 
right angles to the line of descent. These somewhat obstruct the approach ; but, at 
the same time they provide resting places, where the women can more easily set 
down their water-pots and again lift them on to their heads. 

Rising above the ground level, over each landing platform in the descent, is a 
canopy siipported by nine pillars (Plate II). These chhatris or canopies have 
projecting eaves and form an additional storey above each platform. The pillars 
throughout the work are very plain, having square bases and lower shafts, changing- 
first to octagonal and then to circular, with bracket capitals (Plate XIV, fig. 2). At 
the corners of the roofs of these canopies are conventional lions, and in the middle 
of each side there were figures of secondary Hindu divinities, now partly 
destroyed. 
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Tlie frieze forming the face of the side parapets or screen Avails of the canopies 
is carved, in that old style which is found so often on the walls of Hindu and Jaina 
temples of the tenth and later centuries — and derived from the Buddhist rail-pattern 
of earlier times. This is illustrated in the photograph, Plate II, and on Plate XIV, 
fig. 1. 

The interest of this old wav consists largely in its being almost the last 
remaining example of purely Hindu times, and in laving supplied the pattern for 
the similar structures of a much later period under Muhammadan rule. We may 
easily trace this in their arrangements, as in that of the neighbouring one of full 
four centuries later date. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BAI HARIR’S WAV, MOSQUE AND TOMB. 

Plates III, XIV-XVI, and XVIII. 

rTlHE second Wav at Asarwa is known as Dada Harir’s or Bai Hariris wav 
(Plate III.) It was constructed at the expense of a certain lady, who is described 
in a Sanskrit inscription placed in the first gallery, on the sonth or left side of the 
descent, as Bai Sri Harira, “the chief superintendent at the entrance of the royal 
apartments (or harirn), the illustrious and pious lady Sri Harira, the chief adviser of 
the king Mahmud.” This epigraph is dated on Monday 13th Pausha-sudi, Samvat 
1556, and Saka 1421 : which would correspond to 15th December 1499 A.D. but 
that day fell on a Sunday, though 13th Pausha-vadi fell on Monday, 30th December, 
1499. 1 Again, on a marble slab in the north wall, is another inscription, in Arabic, 
which speaks of “this splendid building, enclosed by walls with carved ornaments 
and a plantation of fruit-bearing trees,” as constructed “ during the reign of 
Na§ir-ad-dunya wa’d-din Abu’l Fath Mahmud Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of 
Ahmad Shah, &c., by Sri Bai Harir Sultani, whom his august majesty made the 
chief attendant at the door of the guarded entrance (harim). On the 8th Jumada I, 
906 A.H.,” or Monday, 30th November 1500 A.D., that is, a year later than the date 
in the other inscription. 2 

The cost of the structure, as stated in the Sanskrit inscription, was 329,000 of 
some unspecified coin, most probably however, the mahmudi — being the coin of the 
reign, and which was valued at about 27 mahmudis to 13 rupees : 3 -whence this 
expenditure would amount to about 158,400 rupees. 

This well and the one at Adalaj , twelve miles to the north of Ahmadabad, -which 
was also built about the same time, are by far the finest now left in Gujarat, — the 
second being somewhat the larger. Bai Harir’s, from the front of the ascent to the 
pavilion at the entrance on the east end, to the west side of the shaft of the draw-well, 
measures over all 241-|- feet : and from the first step of the descent towards the well 
to the same point, 2154 feet. The width of the platforms in the galleries is 16 feet 
14 inch, and of the stairs nearly 184 feet. 4 But round the octagonal shaft, near the 
west end, it widens into a square of 24 feet (Plates XV and XVI). 


1 Epigniphia Indica, vol. IV, pp. *297-300, and vol. V, app. No. 300. 

3 Under the last syllables of the Arabic inscription are the figures “26”; this cannot be the reo-iml 
year, for that was in A. IT. 889. The date in this inscription has sometimes been misread ; the version 
given here was kindly supplied by Sir Charles J. Lyall, and confirms that of Mr. Briggs, Cities of 
Gujarnshtra, p. 218. 

3 Wicquefort, Svitte de la Relat. du Voyage d'Adam Olearins , (vol. II), p. 232 ; Briggs, Cities of 
Gujarashtra. p. 218. A mahmudi was thus equal to 7 anas, 8,\ paisa, or a hundred rupees would be 
about equal to 208 mahmudis, and 100 mahmudis to 48 rupees. 

4 In the Bombay Gazetteer , vol. IV, p. 282, the date of the inscriptions is erroneously given as 1485 A.D., 
the cost at 3,00,000 rupees, and the dimensions (taken from Briggs) as 196 feet in length by 40 feet wide. 
Conf. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs, vol. Ill, p. 140. 
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At the east end, the well is approached from a pavilion, 14 feet 9 inches square 
inside, covered by a dome which is supported by twelve pillars, standing on a 
platform raised fully 6 feet above the ground-level and reached by steps on the three 
outer sides. From the west side of this the stair leads down to the well, having 
one broad step in the middle of the descent, and lands 11 feet, below, on the 
platform in the first gallery. This platform is 19 feet broad and is covered by a 
roof supported on eight pillars standing on it with corresponding pilasters against 
the walls. Again a second flight of steps leads down to the floor of the second 
gallery, on a platform 9 feet broad with four pillars supporting the roof. From this, 
a third stair leads down into the lower gallery, at a depth of 32 feet 9 inches — having 
three tiers of roofs over it on the levels of the different platforms (Plates X\ 
and X Y I) . Unlike Mata Bliavani’s, the storeys over the platforms do not rise as 
pavilions above the sides of the wav (Plate III, 1). 

Usually the water stands well up in the third gallery, the fourth being always 
submerged. Hence the depths — beyond about 25 feet — can only be found by the 
plummet, and the floor of the fourth gallery must be covered with mud and debris 
to some depth : the soundings give from 3S to 40 feet below the level of the 
entrance pavilion, but it may be two or even three feet lower. The fourth is the 
lowest of the galleries, and its platform is carried forward to the octagonal well — a 
length of over 50 feet. After the third gallery is reached and the depth exceeds 
30 feet, the side walls require more support, and the builders, well aware of this, 
divided the next opening, over the stair leading down from the third gallery, into 
two, by lintels 4 feet broad, in each storey, supported by two pairs of coupled 
shafts; and again, after another roof of about 19 feet in length Handing on eight 
pillars, a second shaft follows, similarly divided by lintels in each storey. By this 
structural arrangement the side thrusts of the walls were effectively met and 
overcome. 

The octagonal well (Plates III, 2, XV, 2 and XVI) is an open shaft 14 feet 
9 inches across, with low parapet walls 2 feet high round it on each floor and at 
the top. The faces of these parapets towards the shaft are elaborately carved in 
tracery of purely Hindu pattern, though without figure sculpture. The whole width 
of the structure here forms a square of 24 feet, allowing a passage quite round the 
shaft, — the pillars being arranged as they would be to support a dome, that is, in 
a square of twelve so disposed that eight form a regular octagon. In the side 
walls of this area are spiral staircases by which access is found from above to the 
platforms in the different storeys,— the entries above being under two small square 
canopies or chhatris above the ground level. 

Between the main shaft, which is over 40 feet in depth, and the circular 
draw-well at the west end, there are also platforms in each gallery, the sections 
next to the latter being about 5 feet 4 inches wide and having a seat with its 
sloping back towards the shaft. Here, and round the main shaft, loungers could 
enjoy a cool retreat during the hottest hours of the day. 

The coping of the side walls is carved on the lower margin after the same 
pattern as at Mata Bhavani’s, and the friezes round the octagonal shaft are only a 
little richer in detail than those over the gallery fronts in that earlier work . The 
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latter has also string courses introduced at intervals on the wall faces after the 
manner in which they are employed to decorate the walls of mosques (Plate III, 2). 
In line with the floors of the upper galleries are ledges projecting about a foot 
from the side walls and supported on the under side by carved brackets : these run 
round the circular shaft also (Plate XVI). 

In the walls of the first gallery, between the pilasters, are three niches or 
panels on each side ; the central ones contain the inscriptions already mentioned, 
and the ot Iters are filled with tracery in the florid style of the similar niches in the 
minarets of the mosques, but these have higher pediments. Other niches, similarly 
carved, recur in the galleries over the second and third landings, in the side walls 
of the gallery round the main shaft, and one in the end shaft at the level of the 
second gallery (Plate XVI). Of these examples — two from the lower and one from 
the upper galleries — are given on Plate XIV, fig. 3, and Plate XVIII, figs. 1, 2, one 
of them presenting the purely Hindu decoration of conventionalized peacocks and 
snakes and the others showing patterns more like those employed in windows than 
what are usual in the niches of minarets. 1 

The whole work is admirably conceived for its purpose, and the structural 
execution is carefully planned to meet the thrusts of the side walls, whilst the 
ornamental sculpture is rich and tastefully applied. / 

The well at the west extremity is worked by one of the Gosvami Maharajas 
of the notorious Vallabhacharya sect, for the irrigation of his land adjoining on the 
north of the wav, the water being raised in the usual way — in a skin which is 
drawn up by bullocks by means of ropes passing over an axle. The arrangements 
for this are supported by masonry raised over brackets in the wall of the shaft. 

The adjoining land, measuring about 5b acres of which If acres are cultivated, 
is held by the Gosvami as jat or personal in‘dm, and was granted to a predecessor, 
in November 1833, in exchange for ground previously belonging to him in the 
village of Vejalpur, lying to the west of Ahmadabad, which was then required by 
Government for the erection of butts for artillery practice. 2 

About twenty-five years ago, Government spent a thousand rupees on repairs 
to this well. 


The Mosque and Tomb. 

Plates IV, V, XIV, 4, and XVII-XXI. 

At Asarwa, Bai Harir is said to have founded a suburb that went by the name 
of Harirpura; and to the west of the well are a mosque and tomb or rauza that 
still preserve her name. In 1847 when Mr. Henry G. Briggs visited the latter, 
he found the tombs inside destroyed — apparently by the Gosvami’s people, whose 
encroachments, however, were stopped through the interference of the Qazi. 

1 In the Journal oj Indian Art and Industry, vol. VI, Oct. 1895, on plates 79-81, are given some more 
details of these niches. 

2 Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtra , p. 219 ; C ra w ley- Boe vey, Scheme for the protection and conservation 
of antient buildings at Ahmedabad (1886), app. p. Ixxv. 








BAI HARIR’S MOSQUE AND TOMB. 


The plan of this mosque (Plate XVII) is a simplilication of tiio.se ot Bihi Achut 
Ivuki and Afiyan Ivlxan Chishti, — the width of the building being in this case 
restricted to the diameter of the domes — or 15 feet ; but in length it has five 
domes, each with its corresponding qibla or mihrcib in the west wall. Over the 
walls the building measures 201 feet deep by 871- in length, and the pillars 
supporting the domes are arranged in pairs. A 
comparison of the plans of the mosques just 
mentioned 1 shows that the stairs leading up behind 
the minarets were managed in the same way in all 
three ; the design of the facade bears analogy to that 
of the Rajapur lias j id as well as to that of Ativan 
Khan Chishti’ s ; the turrets, though plainer in the 
octagonal portions, are treated somewhat like those 
of Bibi Achut Kuki’s; and the resemblances in 
the details of the three mosques, sufficiently confirm 
the tradition that this one belongs also to the eud 
of the fifteenth century or the beginning of the 
sixteenth. And among those of that period it is 
deserving a place, which — owing to its locality and 
its neglected treatment during the last fifty years — 
has not hitherto been assigned to it. 1 ’ 

Unfortunately, about thirty years ago, the 
south minaret had become unsafe and was taken 
down by the Public Works Department, but no 
attempt was subsequently made to rebuild it, and, 
as in the case of other mosques similarly treated, 
the stones were still lying in front of the mosque 
at the time of the survey. The accompanying 
illustration (Xo. 1), from a photograph taken about 1S70, shows a large portion of 
the south minaret as it then was. What is still left of these minarets is 

richly carved from the ground up to 2 A feet above the front of the side wings, 
or to ISf feet from the ground (Plates IV and XIX). Above this they were 
octagonal and plain, except for a string-course at the head of the front screen wall 
or central section of the facade, which rises about 10 feet higher than the wings, 



1 See Ahmaddbnd, Part I, Plates Ixxvii aud Ixxxvii. 

2 Except by Briggs, in liis Cities of Gujurashtra, this mosque aud tomb had scarcely been noticed : 
Colonel Biggs took no photograph of it, so that it was not referred to in Hope and Fergusson’s 
Ahmedtthud (1866). After the survey, some students from the Bombay School of Art were sent in 189o 
to make drawings, which were published in the Journal of Indian Art and Industry , vol. VI (1895), 
where the north end wing of the mosque is represented, on Plates 74 and 75, with a wall on the south 
-ide as if it were the whole structure, and cveu the buttress behind the Mihrfib is omitted both in plan 


and section. 

3 From Capt. Lyon’s photograph. The minaret was then entire though shaken. W hether any 
drawing was made before demolishing the minarets here and elsewhere in Alimadabad, so as to provide 
for their correct restoration, is not known. The oldest mosque— that of Ahmad Shall in the Bhadr— 
and others were similarly deprived of their turrets, and the stones long left lying about instead of being 
replaced whilst each course of the original masonry was still known. 
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and extends to a length of 40 feet.. At this height the minarets had projecting 
mouldings, supported on small brackets, and with imitation antefixa carved in relief 
on the octagonal shaft, which rose another storey above this and was crowned by a 
carved projecting balcony supported on brackets. A short section above this again 
was circular and upheld a second balcony for the mu’azzan, who came out from a 
door on this balcony : — it was the three upper storeys that were taken down. The 
lower portions of the minarets are very elaborately carved in the usual style, and 
the two front niches in the south minar are represented on Plate XXI, fig. 3, and 
another panel from the side on Plate XVIII, fig. 3. 

The building has been long uncared for and roughly handled ; the entrances to 
the wings have mostly been bricked up, and the beautiful perforated stone tracery 
in the windows — of which there were ten in the west wall and two in each end— 
has been much destroyed. In the front are two balcony windows supported by 
carved brackets and sills, and a larger one of the same pattern in each end 
(Plate IV). 

The central dome, behind the front screen, like that of Mnhafaz Khan’s and 
other fifteenth-century mosques, rises on a second storey, the side walls of which 
were of perforated work over a carefully carved frieze, — but there is no inner gallery. 
This arrangement is best explained by the section on Plate XIX. 

The prdpit was also of the high pattern in use in the early mosques, but the 
canopy over it has long since disappeared. The mihi'abs or qiblas are, as usual, 
carved with taste, and there was an inscription over the central one. The mibrab 
in the north -wing is represented in detail on Plate XVIII, figs. 4, 5 and 6. 1 

The whole structure has been covered of late inside and out by thick coatings 
of whitewash, which takes away from its appearance. 

The tomb or dargah stands close to the mosque on the north-east, upon a low 
base or platform, 50 feet square ; on this are twenty pillars which support the verandah 
surrounding the domed room, 27 feet square inside (Plates XVII and XX, fig. 1). 
These pillars are unusually richly carved with surface ornament on their bases and 
capitals, and on the outer faces they have elaborately wrought projecting brackets, to 
support the sloping drip or eaves that overhangs the facade. One of the columns 
is represented on Plate XXI, fig. 2. 

The walls are faced by twelve pilasters corresponding to the pillars in the front 
of the verandah, and support the lintels of the roof. The tomb itself is covered by 
a dome resting on the four walls, and on arches thrown across the corners — being the 
earliest instance here of this mode of construction. To make room for these, the walls 
rise to a height of 25 feet, and have a perforated window in each side wall of the upper 
storey. These have been wrought, in some cases, with a single pattern running through 
the different panels : one of them is represented on Plate XIV, fig. 4. The entrance 
is on the south side, and the arched openings on the other three sides were probably 
at first filled in with perforated stone work ; but they have long since been bricked 
up (Plate V). The dome is carefully carved with a small pendant in the centre 
(Plate XVII, 3). There are three graves in the floor — two of men, and one of a 

1 These figures are from the drawings by a Bombay School of Art Student iu the Jour. Inti. Art 
find Industry, voJ. VI, plate 73. 
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woman but they are probably of a date not earlier than the commencement of last 
century (Plate XVII J. 

The corner squares of the verandah are roofed by small domes, and the rest by 
flat roofing, and the whole has very projecting eaves. These small domes have been 
carved with an elaboration and care that could hardly have been excelled in marble 
or ivory. One of them is drawn in detail on Plate XXI, fig. 1. 

The antefixa, that crowned the cornice of the verandahs, and the walls supporting 
the dome of this rauza, have been largely destroyed or carried away, but were 
of exquisite beauty and endless variety of ornamentation. An example of those from 
the upper cornice is given on Plate XVII, fig. 2, and others appear in the photograph, 
Plate V . The stops on the under edge of the cornice are also carved with taste 
(see Plate XVII, fig. 4). 

The corner openings into the verandah are filled by low breast- walls, the outer 
faces of which are beautifully carved in a remarkable variety of ornament, all in 
perfect harmony and yet without repetition of the patterns. On the inner side this 
Avail is 31 inches in height, Avith a ledge 1C inches high on the outer face, sloping 
outAvarcls to form a back or rest for the seat formed on the upper plinth of the Avail 
such as is often found in the mandapas or halls of Hindu temples. A section of this 
breast wall at the east end of the south face is given in detail on Plate XX, fig. 2. 


r. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ADALAJ WAV 7 OR STEP-WELL, AND OTHERS. 

Plates VI, XXII, and XXX, figs. 3, 4. 

'PERHAPS the finest of the Gujarat Wavs is that at the village of Adalaj, about 
twelve miles north from Ahmadabad, built almost at the same time as, and not 
very materially differing in plan and dimensions from that of Bai Harir. It varies, 
however, in the arrangements of the access ; for here the entrance to the head of the 
stair is from both sides, and is reached by a few steps from the ground level, 
landing on platforms 23 and 20 feet across, from which again are descents of 
11 feet on three sides to a spacious landing which measures 41 feet each way. 
This wav runs from south to north, and the stair from the north side of the landing 
leads down to the reservoir (Plate XXII). 

On the first platform stand twelve pillars, forming a square 224 feet across, 
between their centres. These are arranged in the usual way, so that an octagon is 
formed by the lintels connecting the inner eight, which support a deep frieze, richly 
carved after the style of sculpture on the Ahmadabad wells (Plate XXII, plan). 
Probably this supported a dome over the landing, which, however, has long since 
disappeared. Behind these pillars, on each side, stand two others, which, with those 
of the octagon, form porches on the four sides of the area. The pillars on the north 
side stand on the descent and are taller than the others ; they are also more elaborately 
carved as shown in the detail drawing, Plate XXII, d. At the corners of the platform 
are four small rooms — each only about 4 feet square inside,— with balcony windows 
facing east and west, and doors on the north and south sides. The details of the 
window (c) at the head of the descent, on the right, are given in the plan, section 
and elevation of it on Plate XXII, c ; and it will be noted that, though generally the 
sculpture closely resembles that on Bai Harir’s, there is inserted here below the sill 
a course of Hindu animal figure sculpture. This is continued on the string-course 
at the same level all along the walls of the wav. 

The descents of the stairs are gentle, every fifth step being of double breadth, 
and the height of the galleries from floor to floor is about 11 feet G inches. 

Carved niches occur only in the upper gallery and are of the patterns found in 
the minars and qiblas of .mosques (Plate XXX, E. F.), showing how the Hindu 
artificers applied their designs in the works they erected — to whatever religious class 
they belonged. 

In the second gallery on the right side of the octagonal well, over a door 
leading to the spiral stair that comes down from the ground level (Plate VI, fig. 2) 
is a frieze carved with the Xavayraha or lords of the nine grahas. These are the 
sun and moon, five planets, and the ascending and descending nodes of the moon. 
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The nine figures (illustration 2) are rather coarsely carved and have suffered from 
age, damp, and possibly violence. They are perhaps a remnant of that Sun-worship, 
once so prevalent in Gujarat. 1 The two on the right are Raliu — the ascending 
node,- — represented by a head (the Dragon’s head of western phraseology), and Ivetu, 
who has a head with the tail of a fish, representing the descending node (or 
Dragon’s tail). 

The Hindus arrange the planets, as in the classic systems of astronomy, 2 * * * * in 
the order of their distances from the earth, beginning with the remotest : viz. 
(1) Sani — Saturn ; (2) Brihaspati — Jupiter, (3) Mangala — Mars, (4) Surya or Ravi — 
the sun, (5) Sukra — A 7 enus, (6) Budha — Mercury ; and (7) Soma — the Moon. As 
with the Greeks, each hour of the day was assigned in succession to one of the 
planetary divinities as lords or presidents, whilst the whole day is presided over 



2. The Nava Graha ix Adalaj Wav. 


and takes its name from the lord of the first hour. Ravi vara or Sunday is also 
recognised as the first day of the present age ; and so the enumeration begins with 
Surya, to whom is assigned the first, 8th, 15th and 22nd hour, the 23rd then falls 
to Venus, the 24th to Mercury and the 25th hour, or first of the second day, to the 
Moon or Soma as lord of Monday. In the same way the 49th hour and 3rd day 
fall to Mangala, and so on, — always passing over two in the list — to Budha, 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Sani, in succession. 

In this representation, the planetary divinities are arranged in the order of 
the days of the week: the first figure on the left is easily recognised as Surya, 
holding two sun-flowers or lotuses ; Soma or Chandra scarcely differs in form from 
him; Mangala or Bhauma— Mars, is four-armed and holds an ctnkusa or elephant 
goad in his upper right hand,- — the other emblems are defaced. The next figure shows 
how the Hindus themselves make mistakes in their own mythology, for, instead 
of Budha or Mercury, who presides over Wednesday, the sculptor has here carved 

1 See Arch. Sur. JVestn. India, vol. IX, pp. 72-71. 

- Coig. Ideler, Ilandhli. d. Math. it. tech. Chronologic, Bd. I. Ss. 17*f. : hid . Antiquary, vol. XIY, 

p. 322 f. The month is always reckoned as of 30 solar days, and follows the same system : if the first month 

begin with Sunday, Surya presides over it, and the next month will begin with Mangala as its lord, anil 

so on. The artificial year of 360 days has also its presiding planetary divinities, fixed by the same method 

( Surya Siddhanta xii, 78-79). 

n 2 
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a figure of Buddha — the founder of Buddhism. 1 The presiding divinity of Thursday 
is Brihaspati or Guru — four-armed and recognised by his beard; Sukra is also 
four-armed and holds up something like three water-pots one upon another on his 
upper left hand ; and Sani or Saturn, four-armed, has a bullock at his left foot. 
Rah.u and Ketu,- — the ascending and descending nodes — not representing real planets, 
have no place in the astrological government of the day. 

In one of the niches on the right side of the upper gallery is a Sanskrit 
inscription which begins “ Sam vat 155S (A.D. 1502) in the month Magha, Mahmud 
Padshah being king. Salutation to Vinayaka, to whose race belonged king Mokala, 
chief of the district of Dandahi. To him was born Kama, whose son was Mularaja. 
Mahipa was Mularaja’s son, and Virasimha and Naisha were the sons of Mahipa. 
A irasiriiha’s queen, whose name is Rujha (or Ruda) has constructed this well : it is 
dedicated at the time when the sun is in the north, in the month Magha, the bright 
fortnight, the fifth day, Wednesday, the lunar asterism Uttara, the karana Bava, the 
yoga being Siddhi.” 

Then follows a glowing description of the structure, after which the consort of 
the chief is praised in a few verses; and the cost is stated at 5,00,111 tankas. 2 
What this sum exactly amounted to depends on the value of the tanka which is 
rather uncertain ; if it were a third of a rupee, 3 the amount would be about 1,66,700 
rupees or slightly over the cost of the Asarwa wav of the same date. If, however, 
the tanka were two-thirds of a mahmudi, or scarcely one-third of a rupee (and it 
probably bore some such definite relation to these coins), then the sum named would 
be somewhat less, or about 1,60,500 Rs. and 3,33,450 mahmudis. 

This Virasimha, whose consort constructed the well, was a descendant of 
Anandadeva Vaghela the chief of Kalol. With his brother Ajitrasimha, he is said 
to have been at feud with the Muhammadans, who slew the elder brother and placed 
a garrison in Kalol. It was, however, held for several generations afterwards by 
Virasimha’s descendants till it was lost in A.D. 1728 by Bhagatsiihha. That chief 
retired on Limbodara, a village which he took from the Anjana Kuihbis, and it 
continues to be held by his descendants who stdl claim to be the representative 
chiefs of the Vaghela family. 4 

As already mentioned, the wav runs from south to north, — the approach being 
at the south end ; and from the back of the irrigation shaft, at the north end to 
the extreme south of the masonry is 251 feet, or a little in excess of the length 
of Bai Harir’s. The shaft is 17 feet in diameter; the width of the landing 
platform 23 feet, and of that round the main shaft is 28 feet. To this latter 
a spiral stair descends on each side as at Ahmadabad, but there are no canopies 
or c hhatris above their entrances : —possibly they have been destroved. 

1 Even Europeans in their theorizings have not escaped this error : see Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pref 
p. vii. For some account of the Navagraha and their representations see my paper in the Indian 
A itiquary, vol. XXXIII, pp. *31 ft. 

-Architecture and Scenery in Gujarat and Raj put ana, p. 7 . 

3 It may, however, have been somewhat less, or about a quarter of a rupee. Conf. Thomas. Chronicles 
of the Pathan kings of Delhi, pp. 50a. 22fu. 

4 Has Mala, vol. I, p. .345. 
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The front of the frieze round the octagonal opening at the head of this main 
shaft is carefully sculptured in that ever recurrent pattern in Hindu ornamentation — 
the Buddhist rail (see Plate XXII b). The depth of this reservoir from the top 
of its upper frieze is fully 53 feet, and this is also about the depth of the draw- 
well at the north end. 

Two turrets, each Id feet d inches high, stood at the sides of the two entrances 
from east and west. Those on the west have been more or less ruined ; but the 
two on the east are still entire. 


Other Step-Wells. 

Plate XXIII. 

Gujarat and the provinces to the north-east of it seem to have been a sort of 
habitat of these wavs or step-wells ; but, in the wars that ravaged the country from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, large numbers of them must have been 
destroyed. Iu Northern Gujarat we still find examples at Roho and Vayad, the 
fragment of a fine one at Patau, and others scattered over the province from 
Baroda northwards. 1 Ai Uvarsad, only three miles north from Adalaj is an old 
wav built of brick, with stone pillars, lintels, steps, &c. ; and at Chhatral, twelve 
miles to the north-west of this and four miles from Kalol, is a step-well dating from 
about the same time as this at Adalaj. 

But one more wav, two and a half miles south of Ahmadabad, near Isanpur and 
between that and the lands of Dani Limda, still calls for mention, as being perhaps one 
of the most modern examples of the regular wav. It was constructed little more than 
forty years ago by the late Jethabhai J ivanlal Nagj iblnii (or M u 1 j i) of Ahmadabad. 
To obtain the materials, he purchased from the holder of Shah ‘Alam the rauza 
belonging to a masjid known as that of Malik ‘Alam or ‘Him, standing a little to 
the north of Shah ‘Alam and described in the previous volume, 2 and from the late 
Qazi Hasan-ad-diu of Ahmadabad he bought the Nenpurvada masjid at Rajapur-Hirpur 
together with its accompanying rauza. These were pulled down by the Hindu 
purchaser and the materials used in the construction of this well and in putting up 
a portico to his temple in the Shahrkotla suburb. In the ornamentation of the well 
one of the mihrabs of the mosque has evidently been utilized. 

This wav (Plate XXIII) is 210 feet in extreme length and from 21 to 22 feet 
wide, with a dome raised on twelve pillars on the entrance at the west end. It has 
the usual descents from platform or gallery to gallery. The first and third platforms 
are about 18 feet wide each and the second 23 feet across ; besides there is a 
narrower one of 151 feet broad, just in front of the shaft of the draw-well (Plate XXIII, 
figs. 2 and 3). To the second, third and fourth platforms from the entrance there are 
small spiral stairs descending from above — that to the second platform being on the 


1 Archceol. Suru. JVcstn. Ind. vol. IX, pp. 37, 101, 112, 116-117. 

2 Jbid. vol. VII, pp. 26-29. 
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north side. The pillars used are mostly from the old mosques and rauzas, but mixed 
up with them are others of a totally different style from Hindu or Jaina remains, 
clumsily fitted together. The whole work is devoid of any evidences of originality 
in structural or architectural arrangements ; and, moreover, it seems to have failed 
of its purpose, for it is filled with fetid water and quite disused. 

At the entrance to Tsanpur village is another step-well of stone — known as 
Jiji-baba Rani’s; and elsewhere in the vicinity are two others built of brick. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHAH ALAM. 

Plates VII, XXIV-XXVIII, 1. 

M UHAMMAD Shah ‘A 1 a 111 was the son of ‘Abdullah Qutb-al ‘Alain or Sayyid 
Burlian-acZ-din the founder of the Bukhariah Sayyids of Gujarat, and 
whose tonib is at Batuwa or Vatuva, six miles to the south of Ahmadabad, and has 
been described in the previous volume. 1 

It may help to the identification of the different members of the Bukhariah 
Sayyid family mentioned in connexion with these tombs if we give here the 
genealogy of its representatives till the end of the seventeenth century : — 

1. ‘Abdullah Qutb ‘Alam, styled Shaikh or Sayyid Burlian-ad-din, was the 
grandson of Shaikh J a 1 a 1 or Makhdum Jahanian Jaliangasht Sayyid Jalal 
Bukhari (A.D. 1308-1384), the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, the son of Sayyid 
Jalal. Shaikh Jalal was buried at Uchha ; 2 and his grandson Qutb-al-‘Alam died 
in A.D. 1453 and was buried at Batuwa. 3 

2. Sayyid Muhammad Shah ‘Alam, son of Qutb-al-‘Alam, died 20th Jamada’l 
akhir A.H. 880, or Saturday 21st October A.D. 1475, and was buried here. 

3. Sayyid Raju Sat tar ‘Alam, son of Shall ‘Alam. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad Shahid Panali ‘Alam, son of Raju Sattar. 

5. Sayyid ‘Abd-al-Gliafur Mazhir ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Ahmad. 

6. Sayyid Hasan Nur ‘Alam, son of Sayyid ‘Abd-al-Ghafur. 

7. Sayyid Jahil-acZ-din Mali ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Hasan. 

8. Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Jalal-acZ-din Mali ; he was 
buried in the second large tomb at Shah ‘Alam. 

9. Sayyid Jalal-acZ-din Maq§ud ‘Alam, son of Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul. 

10. Sayyid Ja‘far Badr ‘Alam, son of Jalal-acZ-din Maqsud. 

11. Sayyid Muhammad Mahbub ‘Alam (cir. 1700 A.D.), son of Sayyid Ja far 
Badr ‘Alam. 

Sayyid Muhammad Shah ‘Alam Bukhari is said to have been the eleventh of the 
twelve sons of Qutb-al-‘Alam and was known generally as Miyan Manjla. He 
accompanied the Sultan Qutb-acZ-din when he set out to resist the invasion of 
Mahmud Kliilji ; but, after encouraging his sovereign he returned before the armies 
met at Kapadvanj (March 1451). He had married Mirgi a daughter of the Jam of 
Sindh, whilst Muhammad Sliah II. had married her sister Moghali. The latter had 
a son Fa tli Khan who was entrusted to the care of his aunt^ Shall ‘Alam s wife, and 
was brought up in his family and there protected from the jealousy of Qutb-acZ-din. 

1 Ante. Part I, pp. 60-63 ami Plates lxxiii, lxxiv. 

2 Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan kings oj Delhi , p. 9-tu. 

3 Ante, Part I, p. 60. 
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The great influence and repute of the derveshes, however, was scarcely sufficient to 
effect this, and had to he aided by means of disguises and stratagems. On the deatli 
of the Sultan in May Idol), his uncle Baud Shah succeeded him, but he soon proved 
unfit for rule, and the nobles brought into the city the young Fath Ivlian, the half 
brother of Qi tb-ad-din, then in his fourteenth year, and placed him on the throne, 
ISth June Idol), when he assumed the title of Mahmud Shah I, — also known as 
Bigarah or Baiqara. During his reign Shah ‘Alam died in ld75, and his tomb at 
Rasulabad, where he had lived, was afterwards built by Tajkhan Karpali, 1 a noble of 
Mahmud’s court. 

Rasulabad, “the dwelling of the apostle” 2 or, as the place is now usually styled, 
Shah ‘Alam, is Avithin the bounds of the village of Dani-Limda or Sundhal Ivhandrol, 
about a mile and a quarter to the south of Ahmadabad, and two and a half miles 
north-Avest of Batuwa or Vatuva, where is the tomb of Shah ‘Alam’s father. 

The group of buildings here was erected at various dates between A.D. 1475 
and 1570. Besides a number of smaller and miscellaneous structures, the chief are 
two large tombs, the Masjid, and the assembly hall. 

What endowments Avere originally settled upon the tombs and Masjid for their 
maintenance is uoav unknown, though they were doubtless very liberal. But not- 
AAithstanding the strictness, of Muslim laAV for the protection of such icaqf endoAvments, 
human faithlessness always finds means of ewading it, and the incomes of these 
establishments are usually alienated by their trustees and lost. A century after the 
extinction of the Ahmad Shahi dynasty, we find the Shah ‘Alam Rauza in Avaut of 
support, and a sctnad Avas accordingly granted by ‘Alamgir or Aurangzib in A.H. 10S0 
(A.D. 1670) assigning for the maintenance of the Rauza and the support of its 
custodiaus — the Sayyids of Batutva, the villages of Isanpur, Sarsa, Wasna Fathepur 
near Ahmadabad, Wasna Buzurg near Mahar in Kheda, Wasna Maragiya, and 
Salajda in Dholka pargara. 

By anothei deed, fifty-four years later, in 1724, the Gaik wad Trimbakrao Dabacle 
assigned or confirmed the folloAA'ing villages : — Isanpur, Sarsa, Wasna Buzurg, Bakrol 
in Daskrohi, Wasna Sarkhej, Salajda, Paldi, Jalalpur, and Lali in Mahmudabad. 

W hen Gujarat came under British charge, in 1817, most of these v i llages seem 
to Inwe been again alienated or sold, and at a later date Wasna Buzurg in the 
Mahmudabad pargana of Kheda zilla, — which the Sayyids still held on in' am, subject 
to a quit-rent, — OAA’ing to their mismanagement, was made Idialsa and placed under 
GoA-ernment control. All but three villages had then passed out of the hands of the 
Sayyids; but no accounts were available as to the circumstances or reasons for this. 
Those remaining are Isanpur in the Daskroi pargana, valued in 1804 at Rs. 2090 
per annum; Sarsa in Jethalpur pargana, AA'orth about Rs. 2000; and Wasna 
Fathepur in Daskroi, valued at Rs. 900 a year. 

1 Barley, Gujarat, p. 238, lias Turpali, ami at p. 312,— Xarpali ; Bird, History oj Gujarat, p, 211, 
has Nariali : Sir T. C. Hope, followed by the Bombay Gazetteer (vol. V, p. 286), has also Nariali : 
ami II. Briggs, Cities of Gujurnshtra , has Nirpoli. Rev. G. P. Tavlor has verified this readiii" 
for me. 

2 From rasl, “news,” comes ra.su/, “a messenger” — also a title of Muhammad. 
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The statements submitted in 18G7 respecting these three villages were to the 
following effect : — About 1826 the Sayyids obtained some 14,000 rupees on the 
mortgage of Isanpur to a Hindu: this was repaid with interest, about 1856, by 
Bibi Basti Begum the wife of Mir Ja‘far ‘All, and the mortgage was transferred 
to her. Her father, the Qazi of Ahmadabad, was her agent, and in 1867 about 
10,000 rupees of her claim was still unredeemed, and a sum of fifty rupees was 
said to be paid monthly towards the expenses of the annual ‘Urs, when offerings 
are made at the shrine. 

Sarsa had been leased to a Hindu in 1S36 for a period of 32 years in 
consideration of a payment of 23,000 rupees. And the revenues of Wasna Fathepur 
were divided into six parts, of which one was in the hands of the manager, a 
second with two Sayyids — Hasan ‘Ali Baqir ‘Ali and Fazl ‘Ali Diwanji, a third with 
the heir of Sayyid Chulam Shuja'at, for whose debts it was attached ; the fourth was 
leased by Hasan ‘Ali Baqir ‘Ali to a Hindu ; the fifth, on account of the debts of 
Sayyid Hasan ‘All Gisa’s heirs, was attached in favour of the same banker as the 
third ; and the sixth had been secured by another in satisfaction of a debt of the 
heirs of Fazl ‘Ali Diwanji and Amir Miyan Saheb. The Rauza having sustained 
considerable injury by the earthquake of June 1819, the Sayyids further averred 
that as much as 45,000 rupees were spent in repairing it 1 ; but, though some repairs 
had been effected, it would have been hard to account for so large a sum spent on 
them. This is a fair sample of how the endowments of these old foundations have 
been diverted to private purposes, squandered and misapplied. 

The late Sir Barrow H. Ellis, then Revenue Commissioner, started an inquiry 
in 1862-63 into the revenues and administration of these and other Muhammadan 
foundations, proposing to hand over to the Sayyids between Rs. 1300 and Rs. 1400 
a year as surplus proceeds of the levenue of Wasna Buz fir g, if they would 
guarantee to keep the Shah ‘Alam buildings in repair out of this and the other 
revenues. The collector, however, replied to this in 1867, objecting to the 
expenditure of money on the preservation of buildings whose architectural beauties 
he did not consider warranted it ; whose keepers had hitherto neglected their duties ; 
and because the Musalmans were the most antagonistic to British rule. The then 
Commissioner supported this on the ground of funds being more urgently needed 
for public works than “ for expenditure on these old buildings.” 

The Government of Bombay next reminded these officers “ that it was not 
because these buildings are, or ought to be, objects of veneration to people of 
any particular creed, that their repair is desirable, but because the remarkable 
architecture of the structures renders them worthy of care on their own account.” 
Three months later the acting collector declared that he did not agree with his 
predecessors, and that the “ Rauza partook more of the nature of a monument of 
the wealth and character of the Muhammadan empire in Gujarat than a religious 
building, and as such deserved to Ire cared for at the hands of our Government.” 
Immediately after this, Government, acting on the initiative given three years 


1 A. W. Crawlev-Boevey, Scheme, pp. 42f. ; in the Appendix, p. lxxix, however, the villages are 
named as Sarsa, Isanpur, and Wasna Makhdumpur. 
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previously by Sir Barrow H. Ellis, sanctioned a sum of Rs. 5300 for repairs at 
Sba.li ‘A lam and Rs. 5000 for tlie same at Sarkhej, the management of the repairs 
being; entrusted to the constituted authorities of the district. r lhe double authority 
of collector and the engineer, however, did not always work well, and very little 
good was done. 

The ground occupied by the Shah ‘Alam buildings is of very irregular shape 
(Plate XXIV). Originally it may have been little more than an oblong area, about 
100 yards from east to west, and 70 from north to south, including the sites of the 
mosque and great tomb ; to this other plots of varying sizes had been added from time 
to time during the first century after the death of the Pir ; and now its extreme length 
is 221 yards, with a breadth close to the southern boundary of 185 yards ; but from the 
entrance gate to the assembly hall, a length of about 80 yards, the width is only from 
40 to 50 yards ; in front of the hall it is 90 yards across to the back of the mosque. 
The whole area covered is about 24,400 square yards or somewhat over 5 acres. The 
land is personal grant or in‘am and is assessed at Rs. 13, as quit-rent, for which 
Government receives only R. 1, 14 anas. 1 All the ground to the south of the principal 
dargahs, extending to an acre and a quarter is simply a graveyard or qabrgdh ; for it is 
esteemed a privilege by religious Muhammadans to be buried in or near the tombs 
of such holy pirs as Shah ‘Alam. 

The buildings in this enclosure are two dargahs of the same size,— one of the saint, 
near the centre of the area, — and the other (H) to the south of the mosque ; the masjid 
on the west ; the Jama'at Khana, Diwan Khana or Hall, facing the principal dargah 
from the north ; a number of subsidiary buildings and two entrances — one on the north 
and the other on the west (K). The ground plan (Plate XXIV) shows the arrangement 
and relative size of the different structures. 

The dargah or tomb of Shah ‘Alam (Plate VII, 1) occupies the central position, 
and was doubtless the first of the structures erected in the enclosure — and must 
have been begun soon after the Pir’s death in 1475, by Taj Khan Narpali, and it 
is said to have taken ten years to complete. 2 It stands on a low base or platform 
65 feet square, which supports three concentric squares of pillars, — the outer 
consisting of twenty-eight connected by stone trellis work, forming the outer walls ; 
the intermediate square of twenty pillars stands in a corridor round the inner 
square of twelve which support the dome, under which is the sarcophagus or tomb. 
There are entrances on each of the four sides, but on the west is the principal 
doorway with a porch in front of it supported by coupled pillars. On this face 
also the six other interspaces between the pillars are occupied by arched openings 
filled in by wooden frames with wire gratings, and perforated stonework only 
between the jambs and the pillars (Plate VII, 1). The arches over these openings 

1 Crawl ey-B oe vey , Scheme, &c., app. p. lxxix. 

2 Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 322, says it was begun in the time of Mahmud Baiqara, “ and in 
the year A.H. 938,” or A.D. 1532 ; but this was twenty-two years after Mahmud’s death, and sixty after 
the death of Shah ‘Alam. As Taj Khan was a notable in the courts of Mahmud Baiqara and Muzaffar, 
we may be satisfied that the erection of the tomb was begim between A.H. 879 and 915, when Mahmud 
died, and that Taj Khan’s share in the work was completed before the death of Mahmud, and probably 
between 1480 and 1500 A.D. (885-905 A.H.). 
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are completely filled with pierced stonework, carved in beautiful and varied 
patterns ; that on the left of the entraoce is represented on Plate XXVIII, 1. It 
seems not improbable that the original intention was to fill the lower interspaces 
on this side also, as on the other three, with stone tracery, — but that either the 
funds fell short or some accident befell the structure, and it was completed after 
the pattern of the neighbouring tomb. The corresponding spaces on the other three 
sides are filled with stone trellis work from the upper line of the bases of the pillars 
to the heads of the arches, — an example of which is represented on Plate XXVII, 1. 
In both these examples may be noted the carrying of the pattern through several 
of the squares into which the astragals divide the windows. 

The floor round the central tomb, on which stand the twenty pillars dividing the 
aisles of the corridor, is paved with black, white and grey marbles; and with yellow 
slabs in places, especially in front of the entrance to the tomb. The black slabs are 
arranged in lines between the pillars and pilasters — forming squares which are generally 
filled in with white and grey slabs in alternate squares (Plate XXVI, 2). The outer 
aisle is roofed by small domes — seven appearing on each face. 

The inner chamber, containing the tomb, is surrounded by richly perforated marble 
work between the pillars, with doors in three of the sides — but not on the north, towards 
which is the head of the tomb, the foot being about the centre of the chamber. Round 
it is a white marble perforated screen, about four feet high, with small doors on three 
sides; and over this is a carved wooden canopy, similar to that at Sarkliej, and 
elaborately inlaid with motlier-o’-pearl in a florid pattern. The sarcophagus is of 
the same general pattern as those in the royal cemetery of the queens, but plainer. 

The roof over the chamber is stilted or raised on a sort of clerestorey wall above the 
surrounding screens, and has on each side a pointed arched window, filled with per- 
forated stone-work. Over this the dome rises in concentric mouldings richly decorated 
inside with abundance of inlaid mother-o’-pearl and with the stone coloured — dark blue, 
reddish brown, &c. This decoration is said to have been executed at the expense of 
Asaf Khan, whom Briggs calls the brother of the celebrated Nur Jahan 1 ; — but this 
must be a mistake: this Asaf Khan seems more likely to have been Ghayas-ad-di n 
‘All Asaf Khan, who distinguished himself in the conquest of Gujarat under Akbar ; 
and died there in 1581. 

The doors of this tomb, which are surrounded by richly-perforated stone tracery, 
have been filled in, within recent years, by perforated brass work made in Ahmadabad 
from patterns derived from other buildings. The merits of this modern work may be 
judged from the delineation of one of them on Plate XXV. The white marble work 
round and about the door is represented in the same illustration, from which it will 
be noted that the doorway is simply an imitation of a rnihrdb, and has an inscription 
over it. 

1 Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtrn, p. 322. There were four nobles who bore the name of Asaf Khan : 
Nur Jahan’s brother was Mirza Abu’I Hasan Asaf Khan, who married a daughter of GBayas-arf-din ‘All Asaf 
Khan, and was the father of the famous Mumtaz Alalia 1 , sometimes called the second Nur Jaliau. He was 
buried at Labor. Conf. Blochmann, Abi-i Akbari , vol. I, pp. 369, 510 f. ; Beale’s Oriental Blog. Diet. 
(ed. 1894), s.v. Asaf Khan. 
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In this mausoleum, at the east end of the south corridor, an area measuring 
19 feet by 26, is screened off by trellis-work, having two doors in its west end. It 
contains seven tombs of Sayyids, said to be those of four sons of Shah ‘Alam and 
three of his grandsons : there is also a tiny one of a parrot. They are of sandstone. 
To the west of the south entrance is a small room in the corridor, surrounded by 
exquisitely carved trellis-work. In this is said to be buried Sayyid Jala 1-ad-din 
Mali ‘Alam — the fifth in lineal descent from Muhammad Shah ‘Alam. 1 It has, however, 
sometimes been loosely stated that it is the grave of a brother of Shah ‘Alam. The 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi also informs us that Shaikh Ivabir, the son of Shaikh Munawar, a 
man renowned for his learning, was buried in this mausoleum in A.H. 1026, A.D. 1617. 

At a distance of about sixty yards west-south-west from the central mausoleum, 
is a second on the same plan and scale, but having its main entrance on the east, 
another on the south, and doors between the pillars on each face (H, Plate XXIV). 
The arches over these doors are all filled with the same beautiful perforated stone 
work as in the Pir’s tomb ; much of this, however, has probably been restored in 
an imitative way, during the nineteenth century. The central grave in this tomb is 
that of Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul ‘Alam, the son of Sayyid Jalal-ad-din Mali ‘Alam, 
aud sixth in descent from the pir. Over this grave, upon a stone tablet, are the 
footprints of the prophet ( qadam i-rasid yd sharif). Inside the dargah also are three 
other graves on the south side ; these are of Maqbul ‘Alam’s son Sayyid Jalal 
ad-din Maqsud ‘Alam, in the centre; of Sayyid Ja'far Bhadr ‘Alam, the son of 
Jalal-ad-din, to the west ; and of his son Sayyid Muhammad Mahbub ‘Alam on the 
east of Jalal-ad-din’s. The qadam i-rasul or footprints of the prophet affixed to the 
principal grave here is specially honoured on the bari icafat or xcafat sharif — the 
anniversary of the death of Muhammad, on the 12th of Rabi‘u’1 awwal. 

This veneration of the footprints of their prophet by the Musalmans, bears a close 
analogy to the worship by Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas of the padukas of Vishnu, 
Sakyamuni and the Tirthakaras respectively. Further, we learn that a deduction 
from the revenue was granted by Muhammadan governments to zamindars to provide 
for the upkeep of a dargah or rauza, in which a tablet with the prophet’s footprints 
was preserved for veneration ; but whether such a subvention had any influence in the 
erection of this large rauza, we have no information. At Gaur in Bengal there is a 
fine mosque known as the Qadam Rasul Masjid, erected in 1530, in which is a slab 
bearing the footprints, said to have been brought from Arabia by ‘Ala-ad-din Husain 
Shah king of Bengal (1491-1521). In the time of Siraj-ad-daulah it was carried off, 
but was restored to its place by Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan, and is still carefully guarded by the 
Maulawi. 2 Among other examples of such objects, we learn that Sayyid Jalal-ad-din 
Makhdum Jahanian Jahangasht or Makhdum Jahanian Sayyid Jalal-i-Bukhari the 
great grandfather of Shah ‘Alam, brought from Makkah in the time of Sultan Firuz, 
a large stone bearing the qadam-i rami, said to have been placed in a Jami’ 
Masjid at Debli. And in 1579 Mir Abu Turab, the son of Kamal-acZ din — a teacher 

1 liiis is cm the authority of the late inamdar Musa Miyan Haminad ‘Ali, through the Rev. G. I’. Taylor, 
to whom I am iudebted for several details. 

Raveushaw’s Gaur , p. 20 ; Fergussou’s Iml. and East. Archit. p. 548; see also inf., p. 50, note 2. 
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and scholar — brought hack with him from Alakkah another similar stone, which, as 
will he noticed helow, 1 was afterwards placed over his tomb in the neighbouring 
village lands of Behrampur, to the north-west of Shah ‘Alam. The qadam i Mubarak 
in the tomb of Maqbul ‘Alam, however, is said to be only a copy made from the 
stone in the Jami’ Masjid at Dehli ; but by whom made, or when brought to this 
place is not known. 

The dome over the tomb is quite plain, without mouldings or ornament. The 
floor is of marble, but large areas of it are covered by irregular slabs, and some 
of these are evidently the abaci of old pillars. In the north-west corner is a carved 
slab of white marble, let into the floor and measuring 4 feet G iuches by 2 feet 
10 inches — apparently meant to represent a prayer-mat. There is no inscription in 
this tomb. 

In the south corridor, and also outside on the south are many graves — one 
being in the middle of the porch. 

On the domes of both these large mausolea are tall metal finials terminated 
with the pipal leaf which seems to have been the symbol of the Muhammadan 
rulers of Gujarat, and was placed on all their tombs and mosques. 

To the south of these two dargahs is a large area containing a few canopied 

tombs and a great many of the ordinary low type. One of the larger, about twenty 

yards south of Maqbul ‘Alam’s (at J on the plan) is beautifully carved ; and the 
late Mils a Miyafi stated that this was the tomb of Saif Khan, who was an officer 
of high rank under Sultan Muzaffar II, and was sent with Nizam-al-Mulk Sultan! 
and others in 1513 from Dhar to Dilawada, when they were attacked near Mandu 

but defeated the Malwa troops ; and again in 1520 he was sent with Khizr Khan 

Asad-al-Mulk to assist Nizam-al-Mulk against the Buna of Idar (AT). 1520). 5 

Between the two large rauzas there stands a small one (at M on the plan) 
with pierced stone windows and containing a somewhat plain tomb, 3 which is said 
to be that of Nawab Xasir-ad-din of Baroda, who was a murid or disciple of the 
descendant and successor of Shah ‘Alam, living about 1780 A.D. 

Eighteen yards north of the second mausoleum is the mosque, said to have 
been erected by Muhammad Salih Badakshi (Plate ATI, 2). The minars were 
begun by Najabat Khan early in the seventeenth century, and after his death 
were completed about 1620 by Saif Khan — the same person who built a hospital 
and college in Alunadabad. 4 

This masjid is of a later style than any we have yet met with, and, with that 
of Muhammad Ghaus in the city, is more of the usual form of such buildings in 
other parts of India, and can scarcely be described as belonging to the local style. 
“The interiors, however, of both these mosques are well worthy of study 


1 See infra., p. 50. 2 Bayley, Gujarat, pp. 251, 267. 

3 Hope, Ahmedabad, p. 96. 

4 Briggs, Cities of Gujarashtru, p. 322, and followed by Hope, Archit. of Ahmedabad, p. 61. Owing 

to the frequency of the same titles among Muhammadan nobles, it is difficult — in the abseuce of dates — to 

say with auy coufideuce, to which of several individuals a particular work is to be assigned. 
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(Plates VII, 2 and L, LI). The mode in which the pendentives are brought up 
to receive the circular domes is quite as happy as any of the constructive 
expedients of the Gothic architects and more elegant in execution. The Byzantine 
architects never accomplished this — their peculiar expedient — so successfully.” 1 

The mas j id is 121 feet in length over the walls, and 5-i feet across, — the inside 
measurements being 116 by 51 feet. The minars having been added afterwards, 
stand forward about 9 feet from the end walls ; they rise to a height of about 
90 feet, exclusive of the finials, are of elegant design, and have four galleries 
supported on carved brackets. 

The whole area of the floor is divided longitudinally into three aisles — the wider 
one in the middle being 18 feet 4 inches between the centres of the pillars, and 
the other two 14 feet 8 inches ; and across — it has seven bays, of which three are of 
the wider size. This arrangement gives eight smaller square areas and three larger, 
with ten that are oblong — measuring 17 feet 4 inches by 12 feet 8 inches within 
the pillars. These areas are all covered by domes, of which the three larger, along 
the middle of the roof, are higher and finished outside with finials. The domes 
are supported by pendentives connecting the cross arches between the pillars, as 
illustrated in the case of the mosque of Muhammad Ghaus, Plate L. 

In line with the principal domes are three mihrabs or qiblas — the central one 
being much the larger — and all have carved recesses. 

The great earthquake of 1819, besides injuring the minarets, had considerably 
shaken the back wall, and outside, opposite each of the cross lines of pillars, a 
heavy brick buttress has been raised against it. The minarets have also been 
repaired since 1863. 

In front of the mosque and about fifteen yards from it, is a large sunk 
reservoir or tank, some 72 feet square, covered over on a level with the court, and 
having open shafts in the centre, the two west and the south-east corners, — whilst 
beyond it, to the north-east, is the open ablution tank, about 22 feet square, with 
arcaded porticoes on its north and south sides. 

To the north-west of this again is the Diwan Khana, Jama’at Khana, or 
assembly hall, which faces the south ; it is about 61 feet by 41, open in front, and 
supported by pillars, and is surrounded on three sides by small rooms, — in one of 
which is a stair leading up to the roof. The hall is used for the accommodation of 
guests, especially of such as come at the time of the ( Urs celebration, whilst the 
small rooms are for the safe keeping of their baggage and vessels. 

The first erection of this hall is ascribed to the lifetime of Shah ‘Alam and 
the reign of Muhammad Shah II (1443-1451 A.D.), but it was restored under 
Muz af far Shah, the last of the Ahmad-Shahi kings (1561-1572). It was again 
renewed, towards the end of the seventeenth century, by Sayyid Ja‘far Bhadr ‘Alam, 
a descendant in the eighth generation from Shah ‘Alam. It is said to have had a 
wooden roof covered with tiles ; but, in the war with the Marathas, when General 
Goddard, in February 1780, besieged Ahmadabad, this hall was partly demolished 


1 Fergusson, Ahmedabad, pp. 92, 93. 
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to furnish materials for the siege. It has now a good terraced roof with a pavilion 
over the west end rooms. 

To the west of this, and extending as far as the north end of the inasjid, are 
a number of buildings of various heights (A, B, C, D, L, on the plan) and 
probably of different dates, which are occupied by visitors at the ‘Urs, a festival 
celebrated on the anniversary of the death of the saint, 1 which occurs on the 
19th day of the month Jumada’l-akhar ; but all the week from the 17th to the 
23rd are held as high days. On the 23rd ladies alone ( pardci-nislun ) are admitted 
to the premises. . The time of the festival is spent in social re-unions ( majlis ), the 
reading of the Qordn and prayers. 

At the north-west corner of the hall is the inner gateway, divided into three 
by two rows of pillars that support the roof. On the north side it has a square 
porch with two coupled pillars in front ; and over the south side is an open 
storey, — such as Muhammadans fancy for rest and conversation. About fifty-three yards 
to the north of this last stands the handsome main entrance (Plate XXVI, 1) forming 
a block about 33 feet square with an arched gateway in the centre, rooms for the 
guard on each side, and an upper storey having two small pavilions upon the 
roof towards the inner or south side (see the plan, Plate XXIV). 

To the support of the establishment, besides the revenue of the villages above 
referred to, Rs. 148 8a. 8p. are paid annually to the manager from the Mamlat- 
dar’s treasury, Rs. 137 being on account of the annual ‘urs at the Rauza, when 
offerings of food, incense, &c., are made, and the balance is on account of 
compensation for the abolition of transit duties. 2 

1 ‘ Urs also means marriage festivities ; but it is likewise applied to the ceremonies observed on the 
anniversaries of the death of notable murshids or saints, 

2 Crawley-Boevey, Scheme , p. 23. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SIDI BASHIR’S MOSQUE, MINARS AT THE RAILWAY STATION, AND 
DARVESH ‘ALl’S MOSQUE AND RAUZA. 

Plates XXVII, 2 ; XXVIII, 2 ; XXIX and XXX. 

\ BOUT a quarter of a mile south of the railway station and nearly opposite the 
Sarangpur gate, are the remains of a mosque known as Sidi Basir or Sidi 
Bashir’s, with an adjoining tomb. Nothing of the mosque is now left but the principal 
entrance archway with its two lofty flanking minars which are in fair condition. 
They have three balconies above the roof line of the front, with doors on the west 
side : one of them is shown in the drawing, Plate XXVII, 2. They are 691- feet 
in height, elaborately carved, in fairly good preservation, and have been compared in 
style with the architecture of Miyan Khan Chishti’s mosque 1 , but are probably of 
somewhat later date. Sir T. 0. Hope ascribed the mosque either to Sidi Bashir, a 
favourite slave of the Sultan Ahmad, or to Malik Sarang, a noble of the court of 
Mahmud Baiqara, who founded the adjoining quarter of the city, called after him 
Sarangpur, and who is said to be buried in the adjoining Rauza ; Sidi Bashir’s 
remains do not lie there, but in a walled enclosure below the masjid platform to 
the north-east. 

This mosque was ruined in the contest between the Marathas and the 
Muhammadan Deputy-viceroy Jawan Mard Khan Babi, about 1753. One angle of 
the tomb with two pillars, has fallen, and the rest of it, supported by thirty pillars, 
is occupied by faqirs and grass dealers, who have divided it up by mud walls, cook 
in it, and keep it in disorder. 

It stands on a piece of Government waste ground in the railway suburb, 
measuring 2027 square yards. 2 


Minars at the Railway Station. 

North of this last, and at the south end of the Railway station platform, stand 
the two largest and loftiest minarets at Anmadabad. They are apparently about 95 
or 100 feet in height. All traces of the mosque to which these magnificent towers 
belonged have vanished and its very designation is lost. They narrowly escaped 
removal to make room for the railway, and at a later date it was proposed to 
incorporate them in a new station to be designed in the Muhammadan style. 3 

1 See Part I, pp. 69, 70. 

2 Hope and Fergusson, Ahmedabad, p. 55 ; Crawley-Boevey, Scheme, app. p. lxiv ; Lists of Bemains , 
1st ed. p. 146, No. 21, or 2nd. ed. p. 70, No. 16. 

3 Hope, Ahmedabad, p. 57 and plate 88. 
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The style and material seem to point to the period in which the Sidi Bashir 
and Rajapnr-Hirpnr mosques were erected, or to the beginning of the the sixteenth 

century as the approximate date of 
the building. Though much damaged 
about the bases, the stairs inside may 
still be used (see illustration No. 3'). 

Darvesh ‘Aid's, or Oja Bibi’s XTasjid 
and Tomb. 

Plates XXVIII, 2, XXIX, XXX, 1, 2. 

In J haveriwacla, near Permad 
Shah’s rauza, is a handsome little 
stone mosque with a tomb, popularly 
known as Darvesh ‘All’s, Tanka wala, 
or Oja Bibi’s Vlasjid ; but properly, 
it is said, it should be called Ivlionja 
Bibi’s — of whom, however, we know 
nothing. But in an inscription we find 
it dated in A.H. 910, or August 1504, 
so that we have no difficulty about its 
age. 

In the City Survey of 1824 it 
stood in an area of 10,009 square 
yards or 2 acres and 10 perches ; whilst 
forty years later it was found that 
nearly the whole of this had been 
gradually occupied as private property, 
and all that was left was merely the 
site of the mosque and rauza, measuring 
about 284- yards from east to west, and 
3. Mixars at Ahmadabad Railway Station-. l ml f as nra cll from north to south, or 

in all 410 square yards. 

The mosque itself (Plate XXIX, 1) is only 37 feet in length inside, with four 
pillars along the centre and as many coupled shafts in front ; and is roofed by six 
small domes in two rows. In plan and style it bears a very distinct resemblance to 
Bai Harir’s on the one hand and to It aid Sipari’s on the other 1 ; and though it is 
smaller, it does not suffer by comparison with the elegance of the latter. Its 
present position, however, in a dirty, crowded locality and off the street, has probably 
tended to its almost complete neglect hitherto, — though its architectural merits ought, 
long since, to have secured for it a better fate, for it is in various ways a gem of 
Muhammadan architecture well deserving most careful preservation. 

1 Part 1, p}>. S-i-87, and Plates cvi-cviii : and ante, pp. 6-S. 
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The facade, as a whole, is perhaps a little crudely managed : the second and 
fourth interspaces between the front columns, being necessarily narrower than the 
other three, are occupied by carved balcony windows, about 2|- feet from the ground, 
projecting outwards and supported on carved brackets ; the other three interspaces 
are quite open as in Rani Sipari’s. This feature of windows in the front was 
judiciously dispensed with in the smaller trabeate mosques built immediately after 
the date of this one. 

The minarets are slender, in three storeys, and 30 feet in height (Plate XXIX, fig. 2). 
Whilst ornately carved from base to summit, they differ from the usual pattern in 
wanting the richly sculptured niches filled with interlaced floral patterns which are 
so constant on the Gujarat mosques. But close examination of the details of different 
mosques, of however nearly the same date, manifests in such sculptured work 
distinct proofs of the independence of taste among the individual architects : — hence 
the weak mistake of restoring lost lattice patterns in any one building by copying 
those of another to fill their places. 

These minarets are broken at the head of each storey by projecting mouldings 
supported bv carved brackets, and the line of crenellated antefixa or battlements, 
that crowns the facade, is continued round the minars. 

Inside are three mihrabs, carved with the usual elaboration. Behind them, on 
the outside, are buttresses — richly moulded in keeping with the details of the 
minarets and mihrabs (Plate XXX, fig. 2). The mimbar has only three steps, but, 
as in so many other instances, it may have been altered at a later date. In the 
back wall also are two window's, each filled in by twelve squares of perforated 
stonework in varied patterns. Their jambs are ornamented with pilasters and 
they are crowned by pediments much in the style usual for qiblas (Plate XXX, 
fig. 1). 

The domes of the roof, though small, are also carved with much taste, the finest — 
as usual — being that over the square in front of the central qibla, which is illustrated 
in plan and section on Plate XXIX, figs. 3 and 4. 

In front of the masjid, at a distance of about seven yards, stands the connected 
Rauza or tomb, planned directly from the mosque, and measuring about 22 feet 
square, — the four pillars in its west face corresponding exactly in spacing with 
those of the masjid. The twelve pillars of the square are arranged in the usual 
Indian style so as to support, on the lintels of a regular octagon, the dome — about 
184 feet in diameter inside. The entrance to the tomb is, as almost always, on the 
south face and is finished in the style of the mihrabs, with perforated panels up each 
side. The other eleven spaces between the pillars on the four sides are also filled 
with perforated stonework of great variety of patterns, which is still wonderfully entire 
(see Plate XXVIII, fig. 2, and XXIX, fig. 1). 

Inside are three tombs, of which the central one only is of stone, and the others 
of brick and plaster. Both mosque and dargah have been much neglected, and the 
latter especially has not been kept decently clean. 
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To the east of this area is a very large underground reservoir or Tanka. The 
upper portion is carefully terraced and must formerly have been a favourite place of 
resort and amusement. On another terrace in the area stands a small building, of 
comparatively recent erection, used as a school of the Anj uman-i-Islam for Musalman 
boys ; the rest of the ground is studded with huts and low houses occupied by 
poor people. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SARANGPUR MASJID. 

Plates VIII, XXXI-XXXVI. 

\T OT far from tlie Sarangpur gate on the east side of the city, and opposite to 
-L ’ the minarets of Sidi Bashir’s mosqne, is the masjid of Malik Sarang, but which 
now frequently goes by the name of the Rani’s or Queen’s masjid in Sarangpur 
ward. 

It is understood to take name from Malik Kiwam-al Mulk Sarang, a powerful 
noble at the courts of Mahmud Baiqara and his son Sultan Muzaffar II. He and 
his brother, also a courtier, were of Rajput extraction, taken as captives and obliged 
to accept Islam. About 1471 Sultan Mahmud appointed Malik Kiwam to the 
government of the Godhra district, and in 14S0 we find him at the head of a force, 
joining Imad-al-Mulk in preventing an insurrection in Ahmadabad ; and at the storm- 
ing of Pawagadh, November 20th, 1484, he distinguished himself in the assault ; 
whilst in 1490, he was sent with an army to punish Bahadur Gilani at Dabhol in 
the south Ronkan. On the death of Mahmud Baiqara, he supported the accession 
of Muzaffar II to the throne ; but under his rule he proved turbulent and violent, 
though retained in power. In 1513 he was sent to hold Dliar for Gujarat; in 1517 
he behaved notably at the siege of Mandu ; and soon after, in 1518, he was sent 
with ‘Adil Khan Asm to repel the invasion of Rana Sangramasimha of Mewad. In 
1520, he was made governor of Ahmadabad, where he ruled arbitrarily, and, with 
Malik Koti, he plotted against Malik Husain Bahmani Xizam-al-Mulk, who held 
Idar for Gujarat, leaving him unaided wdien invaded by the Mewad Rana. He is 
spoken of later in the time of Bahadur Shah, as being placed by that Sultan in 
charge of Diu, in 1528, when he captured a Portuguese ship — making the crew 
prisoners. 1 2 He must then have been an old man, and probably died soon after. 

Whilst he was governor of Ahmadabad under Muzaffar II, it is most natural 
to suppose that he rebuilt the mahalla or ward in the south-east of the city which 
still bears the name of Sarangpur, though there is no evidence that he may not 
have begun the work in the later years of Mahmud Baiqara’s reign. There he 
erected the large mosque together with the tomb in front of it which, on completion, 
must have been among the finest in the city. The tomb is now' known as Rani 
Bibi’s rauza, — possibly referring to the wife of Malik Sarang, though this may be 
doubted ; and the epithet has perhaps led to the mosque itself being sometimes 
called the Rani’s mosque. 

The mmars of this mosque closely resembled in details those of the great mosque 
at Rajapur ; but about forty years ago, the south minar was taken down to the 

1 Bayley’s Gujarat, pp. 171, 193, 203, &c. 

2 See Part I, Plate lxxxvii, and Plate lxvi of this. 
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level of the roof by one Fazl ‘All Himmat ‘All, who then claimed possession of the 
mosque and who sold the stones of the minaret. 

The north minar, which was still entire, was also taken down by the Public 
Works Department about fifteen years afterwards, as it was considered to he then 
unsafe ; and as in many other similar cases at Ahmadabad, no effort was made to 
restore it, though the scaffolding used to take it down might have been economically 
used also to re-erect it. That its form may not be 
entirely forgotten, the accompanying illustration, 

Xo. 4, from an old photograph is inserted here. 

The mas j id measures 147 feet 3 inches in 
length inside by 36 feet 6 inches deep, and has 
five larger domes over so many square areas, 
which are separated from one another and from 
the end walls by aisles 64 feet wide between 
the shafts of the pillars, and also from the front 
and back walls by two others 6 feet 10 inches 
wide. In front of, and behind each of the larger 
domes is a smaller one on the front and back 
aisles, and the other portions of the roof are flat 
(Plate XXXI). 

In line with the larger domes are five arched 
entrances in the facade, the central one being 
the largest and considerably higher than the 
other four and richly carved on the arc-hivolt — 
the others being finished with simple mouldings 
(Plate VIII). Three carved string-courses run 
along the face of the walls and a fourth just 
under the eaves, which are double. 

On each side of the central arch stand the 
bases of the minarets, which are all that is now 
left of them. They are unusually massive and 
very richly and elegantly carved (Plates VIII and XXXVI, fig. 2). The stairs 
leading to the roof and gallery are carried up the interior of these towers, and are 
entered from inside the mosque by doors with neatly carved architraves and arched 
heads, over which are carved pyramidal fronts (Plate XXXVI, fig. 1). 

In the lower niches in front of the minars are two panels cut with a freedom 
and taste that recall those in the facade of the Jami’ Mas j id and the panel at 
Shaikh Farid’s tomb at Pattana. 1 They are damaged in parts and suggest the 
probability that they belonged to some older Hindu building. On Plate XXXIII, 
fig. 1 , is a drawing of the front niche in the north minar, and fig. 2 of that in 
the south one. The panels on the north and south sides of each minaret are in a 


1 See Part I, Plate xxxiv. ; ami Arch. Sur. JFcstn. India, vol. IX., Plate xvi. 
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very different style and were doubtless carved for the mosque ; those of the north 
tower are represented on the plate in figs. 3 and 4. 

The front wall behind the minarets is raised, as in most cases, about 9 1- feet 
above the rest of the facade for a length of 42 feet. This gives room for the high 
central entrance over which the projecting eaves are supported on carved stone 
brackets. 


Inside, we have not the two usual high columns near the entrance, but on 
pillars of the usual height rests a breast or parapet frieze running across and 
returning to the front wall at each end and forming a sort of balcony from the 
gallery (see the section, Plate XXX II, fig. I). Under the central dome, and 
connected with this is a gallery with the usual seat having its kakshdsana or back 
towards the open area under the dome. 


The parapet or frieze over the pillars supporting this kakshdsana is carved in 
the usual style, as a rail, and the area of the gallery extends back to the next row of 
pillars on three sides. These galleries seem to have been a favourite feature of the 
laigei mosques and were doubtless much frequented by the leisured class for 
conversation and discussion : they are cool and sufficiently retired. 

Some of the mihrabs are plainer than in many of the other mosques, and the 
cential one has a flat back, but the arch and inner architrave are ornamented by 
stones of different colours let into them ; but it has been reft of the marble slab that 
commemorated the builder and the date of completion. The bay of the roof in front 
of this qibla is carved with a pretty rosette having a central pendant. The mihrabs 
on each side of the central one, are much richer in carving, as may be seen from 
the representation on Plate XXXIV. They have circular backs; and the end ones 
have square backs and are quite as richly carved. The mimbar or pulpit is in the 
general style of that in Ahmad Shah’s mosque, but the canopy has been carried off. 

The interiors of the larger domes themselves are plain, the smaller ones are 

carved with leaf patterns. The only portion of the floor that is of marble is that 
under the central dome. 


n the 110114 Tva11 ai ' e four Perforated windows— each divided into twelve squares 
filled, with a variety of patterns symmetrically arranged. These do not require 
description, as they are represented, though on a small scale, on Plate XXXV, fms. 1-4 
In the back wall also are six windows and two in each end, of which Plate XXXII 
figs. 2 and 3, present those in the south end as seen from inside. 


Though constructed on a large scale, and with a very considerable amount of 
ornamental detail, this mosque is somewhat heavy in style and shows little if anv 
advance on those erected during the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

The tomb, like those of Rani Sipari, Sayyid ‘Usman and others, is right in front of 

the mand at a d.stance of 20 yards, and stands on a base 741 feet square (see Plate 

i XX - 1 " ,“P Jee “ a s J >lendM mausoleum when entire-one of the finest in 

Tvn T 191 fcet from the COrnera Protected by walls, the outer 

race of which has now been all torn olf, and the interspace was divided b ■ four pi 

of coupled pillars, as ur the facade of Rani Spans maspd. Inside, the area i 7 
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5 inches square with thirty-six pillars and pilasters, about 13 feet high, supporting the 
roof. Within this the second series of columns numbers twenty-eight round the square, 
the third is necessarily of twenty shafts, and within this again a square of twelve, 
measuring 18 feet 4 inches inside the pillars, and supporting the central dome over the 
octagon formed by lintels resting on them. This central square had its entrance on the 
south side and was once surrounded by trellis-work screens between the shafts — now 
nearly all carried off or destroyed. 

The square of twenty pillars rises through the roof on short upper pillars that 
enclose a gallery surrounding the central dome, and the area — about 38 feet square — is 
covered by this dome with four smaller ones at the corners. The two tombs under the 
dome have been robbed of their carved marble coverings. 

The mosque has long been entirely disused ; the open space between the masjid 
and rauza is utilised for drying cow-dung cakes for fuel, spinning silk, preparing 
rice, &c., and the interior of the rauza is full of rubbish, and — together with the 
masjid— was long kept in a condition that is disgraceful to the Muhammadan 
Panchayat having charge of it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RANI RUPAA T ATI MASJID AND TOMB IN MIRZAPUR, KNOAVN AS 

THE QUEEN’S MOSQUE. 

Plates I, IN, XXXVI, 3, and XXXVII-XXXIX. 

T HE Alirzapur Masjicl is one of the most beautiful mosques in the city, and stands 
on the main street leading from the Ivaranj northwards to the Dehli gate. Its 
minarets fell from the earthquake of March 1S19, and no drawing or view of the 
mosque, while it was still undamaged, has come down to us. 

It is said to take its name from two ladies of the royal household who were buried 
in the adjoining Rauza, but in whose reign they lived or what the exact date of the 
masjid is not on record. The Bombay Gazetteer (vol. VIII, p. 278), says that it was built 
probably in the latter years (1430-1440) of Sultan Ahmad’s reign ; but there seems no 
record on which to base such a statement ; architecturally it certainly does not belong 
to an earlier date than the reign of Mahmud Shah I, and not improbably to that of 
Muzaffar Shah II (1511-1526). 

Comparing its ornamental details with those of Bibi Ac-hut Kuki’s on the one hand, 
and of the Rani Sipari’s on the other, we must feel that it is later than the former 
(A.D. 1472), though possibly not quite as late as the latter (A.D. 1514). It belongs to 
that mixed style or combination of the arcuate brought in by the Muhammadan 
conquerors, with the trabeate which the Hindu workmen manipulated with such 
success. During the reign of Mahmud Shah I, both styles were prevalent side by side ; 
and in the mosques just noticed we have some of the best surviving examples of 
the trabeate Hindu style. In this mosque, however, we have a fairly successful 
combination of the arch and lintel (see Plate I). 

Over the walls it measures 103 feet in length by 46 feet from front to back, and 
inside 93 £ feet by 364 feet (Plate XXXVII). The roof has three large domes, and 
the fagade has a wide arched entrance opposite the central and higher one, flanked 
by the minarets, and smaller entrances — also arched — opposite the other two side 
domes. These secondary entrances have balcony window's on each side, and again a 
lattice window near the ends of the fagade. In the back wall are also four lattice 
windows, with two others and an open balcony one in each end. 

Each of the three domes is supported by twelve pillars arranged in squares, 
which leave a passage or aisle along the front, back and end walls, as also between 
these squares. The domes are each 19 feet wide at the lintels of the octagons on 
which they rest. In front of, and behind each of these are small domes, as also at 
the ends of the mosque, whilst the other small spaces are roofed in the ordinary 
way, by flat stones cutting off the corners of the squares, so that the remaining 
space can be covered by one square flagstone. 
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As in other mosques of the style, the central part of the facade, for about 
46 feet in length, is raised considerably above the general level of the rest of the 
roof, making room for the great central arched entrance, and at the same time 
screening off a clerestorey by means of which some light is admitted under the 
central and highest dome covering the gallery. This gallery — the parapet of which is 
richly carved— surrounds three sides of the area, and the pillars within the entrance 
are carried up through the second storey, a height of 18 feet, to above the head 
of the central arcli. They are in plan six pointed, and the adjoining faces are at 
right angles to one another, so that there are six re-entrant angles between the 
points of 150° each. They have very carefully carved bases and cinctures at four 
different heights and carry a carved frieze (see Plate XXXVII, fig. 2). 

The gallery is roofed over to the next line of pillars, about 8 feet beyond those 
of the dome ; but the trellis-work between the outer pillars is now wanting. It is 
reached by the stairs that lead up from the jambs of the entrance and turn into 
the minarets. Thev are narrow and dark with awkward turnings. 

t o 

The minars- — though the turrets above the facade wall have now totally dis- 
appeared — are still remarkable for their richness of decoration (Plates I and XXXVI, 
fig. 3). Every detail is ornamented, and the niches on the face and sides are varied 
and beautiful ; indeed, the ornamentation of all the parts of this mosque is striking 
in its delicacy. 

As Mr. Fergusson well remarked 1 2 — ' “ perhaps, after all, the greatest beauty of 
this mosque is to be found in its details, especially in that beautiful form of tracery 
which fills the niches of the minarets. In every Jaina or Hindu temple there always 
is on each face and on each storey a niche which is occupied by a statue or group 
indicative of the worship to which the temple was dedicated.” Images, however, 
the Mus lim could not tolerate, “ but as the niche was there and the Hindu architects 
did not know what to substitute in its place, they retained it, but filled it with 
tracery, sometimes pierced to form a window, sometimes blind, as a mere ornament. 
Generally these were drawn with so free a hand, and at the same time so gracefully, 
that they form the most beautiful details, taken singly, in Ahmadabad. All are 
different, not only in detail but often in character.” Two examples of these 
niche ornaments are given in detail on Plate XXXIX, figs. 3 and 4 and a third 
on Plate XLIV, fig. 2. 

The same elaboration is bestowed on the windows as on the minars. The 
balcony windows project from the wall, and are supported by most elaborately carved 
brackets under the sills — the outer faces of which are covered with sculptured 
foliage, as are also the lintels. The other windows are smaller, framed in sculptured 
mouldings and tilled with perforated lattice-work in every variety of pattern, usually 
arranged symmetrically (see Plate XXXVIII, fig. 1). 

In the back wall, opposite each of the three domes, which are carved inside, 
is a qiblci or mihmlr of white marble with an enriched pediment. These milirabs 

1 Hope and Ferguson’s Ahmedabad , p. No. 

2 For the origin of t lie Qibla conf. Muhammadan Archit. of Gujarat , vol. VI, pp. 26, 37 : Qorrtn, 
sura ii, vv. 136-143; and Osborne, Islam under the Arabs, p. 08 . 

E 
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are very elegant and not at all overlaid with ornament : the central and richest one 
is represented on Plate XXXVIII, fig. 2. The rosette in the back and the lamp 
hung from it by chains, is a survival and fully as prominent here as usual. 

In the floor in front of the central mihrdb is laid a slab of black marble 
measuring about 5 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 9 inches, the head of it rounded and 
entering the recess of the qibla. The backs of these mihrabs in this masjid are 
square. Outside, on the back wall behind them, are the usual moulded and carved 
buttresses, on which much attention was always bestowed. 

The mitabar is ascended by a steep sandstone stair on the north or right side 
of the principal qibla, but the canopy over it is gone. The roof, in the back aisle, 
in front of the central mihrdb, is covered by an octagonal slab beautifully carved as 
a patera and resting on four corner pieces. The illustration (Plate XXXIX, figs. 1 
and 2) will better explain the design of this than any description and may render 
such superfluous. 

To sum up, we have, in this mosque — to use Mr. Fergusson’s words — “an 
attempt to combine the Muhammadan arcuate style with the Hindu trabeate archi- 
tecture ; and although the architects had got over much of the awkwardness that 
characterised their earlier efforts in this direction, they had not yet conquered them. 
There is, for instance, a very disagreeable contrast between the extreme richness of 
the minarets on each side of the central arch and the extreme plainness of the arch 
itself. The richness of the cornice above it adds to the discordant effect. These 
parts the Hindu architects could manage perfectly ; but how to adorn an arch they 
did not know, and, strange to say, never learnt. Perhaps it may be said that the 
building gains in majesty and variety of outline what it loses in unity, by the 
introduction of these contrasts, and to some extent this is no doubt true.” 

The tomb or rauza belonging to this masjid stands on the north-east of it, upon 
a low platform 40 feet square, and has a verandah or corridor round it supported 
on twenty pillars having a small dome over each corner, with some neatly carved 
arabesques in the spandrels of the squares which they cover. Within these is a 
square of twelve pillars which supports a frieze rising above the roof of the verandah 
and supporting the principal dome of the tomb. This wall is prettily carved inside 
with square panels of geometric patterns and bands of frets (see Plate IX). 

It is a similar structure to the tomb of Ilani Sipari, “ but the architect has seen 
the defect in proportion pointed out in speaking of that one, and lowered the base 
of the dome so as to bring it more into harmony with the basement storey of the 
building.” 1 All remains of a screen of perforated lattice-work between the pillars 
of the inner square have long since disappeared, except a base for such along the 
east side. 

The tomb in the centre of this was of white marble, but of the original 
structure only the side panels now remain, carved with the usual ornamentation 
of lamps hanging from chains. The upper portion has been repaired in stone. 

1 Part I, p. 87 ; an<l Ahmcdiibit/l , p. 86. 
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On tlie west side are tlie remains of another marble tomb, much dilapidated — only 
one marl ile slab of the original remaining. 

In 1824, the City Survey shows a ground area for the site of this mosque and 
tomb, of 44bS square yards. Forty years later it was only 2376 square yards, 
i 54 square yards having been taken up for roads, S3 as belonging to government, 
and the remaining 1225 occupied as private property. About 1850 we learn that 
what ground then remained on the north side, between it and the Traveller’s 
Rest-house, was bought or taken up by Mr. Leonard Hykoop, head clerk in the 
Ahmadabad Adalat, who built a house on it, the walls of the enclosure round the 
platform of the masjid being utilized in die erection of outhouses. 1 The place is in 
charge of Musalman butchers, who live about the place and occasionally hold services 
in it. It was repaired about twenty years ago by the Public Works Department at 
an expense to government of about 152U rupees. 

1 J. F. Fernandez in Crawley-Boevey's Scheme, App. p. xxvi. The same gives the area in the 
City Survey 1863-67 as 2376 scp yds. at p. xxv, hut as 2990 >q. yds. at p. lxxxiv. The former agrees 
closely with the measurements of the plan (Plate xxxiii.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


FAT? MASJID; GUMTI, KOCHRAB, AND IBRAHIM SAYYID’S 

MAS J IDS. 


Plates X, XL, XLI, XLII. 


TX tlie Darya pur mahalla, in the north end of the city, between the Dehli and 

Daryapur gates, is a large desecrated mosque, now usually called the Phuti masjid 
as being in decay but which is said to have been originally named Fath. It is of 
considerable dimensions, — 116 feet in length inside by about 26|- feet deep from inside 
the front pillars to the back wall. The whole facade is open, supported by eighteen 
pillars, and it has on the roof live domes. The area covered by the central one is 
separated from those on each side of it by a double aisle : the two at each end stand 
clo^e togetliei. The structure is undated, but may with considerable certainty be 
placed in the first quarter of the sixteenth century or at the very end of the 
preceding (Plates X and XL). 

1 he pillars have high square bases, and are themselves square to about half their 
total height, above which the corners are chamfered off, making the upper portions 
octagonal. All the seventy free standing pillars and twenty-eight attached to the 
walls as pilasters are very plain , — except eight that must apparently have been taken 
from some Hindu or Jaina temple. The minarets are slender, 25 feet high, in three 
storeys, and with scarcely any carving upon them except the continuations of the 
three string-courses of the end walls : like those on the Rani Sipari Mosque, they are 
not, minarets in the proper sense, being solid pinnacles without any stair for the 
mu’azzm to ascend. In mosques of this type he could only have called the a/an 
from the corner of the mosque, and in the smaller masjids this was usually done by 
the Imam or leader of the prayers. 


The Mihmb, are of three styles : those at the ends unusually plain-with little more 
than moulding ornament ; the intermediate two are considerably richer ; and the chief 
oi central one— of a peculiar pattern, unlike those in other masjids — is very richly 

carved. The last is the only one having a buttress behind it, on the back of the 
structure (see Plate XL). 

The pavement— judging from what little remains near the north end— seems to 
have been of marble, but it has nearly all been removed. 


In the back wall are two windows, the perforated work 
disappearing ; and in each end is a projecting balcony window- 
brackets. 


of which is rapidly 
supported on carved 


Opposite to the masjid on the other side of the iau, or cistern is a Ranza of 

the general form, the dome being supported on twelve well-carved pillars and richly 
carved inside. It is entirely neglected. J 



i J Xj ATE 
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The area belonging to this masjid is 2231 square yards, but a large portion of 
the ground has been encroached upon, and the small space that is left to it is used 
by carpenters who work there and have done much damage. The premises have 
been for long greatly neglected and are kept in a dirty condition. The well 
originally belonging to this mosque, which now goes by the name of Sultan 
Ahmad’s well, is some sixty yards away, near the city wall and beyond the present 
limits of the area. 1 


Isanpur Gumti Mosque. 

Other three mosques of similar style and probably of about the same period may 
be here noticed. The first is at Isanpur, a village about three miles south from the 
Astodiya gate of the city, or nearly a mile and half beyond Shah ‘Alam, and almost 
two and a half miles N.X.E. from Batuva. The road to it from Shah ‘Alam skirts 
the east side of what was the original embankment of the great Hand 61 a tank. 
The village is now held as an In am belonging to the head of the Shah ‘Alam 
establishment. 

This Isanpur mosque is a small deserted one that seems to have no distinctive 
appellation, though sometimes called the Gumti mosque. It is situated close by the 
Jethabhai Jivanlal Mulji wav or step-well. 

It is open in front, like the preceding, the facade having four pairs of coupled 
pillars in front, with other four single pillars along the middle of the floor (see 
Plate XLI). These support the roof of two rows of three domes each with two 
flat-roofed spaces between. 

Inside are three qiblas, originally carved in the richest style, though now much 
defaced, and the dedicatory inscription slab torn from its place over the central one. 
In plan, two of these mihrdbs are nearly semicircular and the central one is oblong. 
The usual ornamented buttresses on the outside wall at the back are wanting — their 
places being only indicated on the base. 

In each of the end walls is an arched door and a window, and in the back wall 
are two windows — most of the stone lattice-work that once filled them being now 
broken away. The pavement was being gradually carried off in 1885 ; and the 
north-west corner of the structure was also falling into disrepair. 

The minarets are solid turrets, like the other examples of this class, but are 
carved more elaborately, and are of a different style from any others in Ahmadabad 
— nearly every inch of their height has been overlaid with sculpture and mouldings 
to an extent that perhaps detracts from their elegance. They rise to a height of 
27 feet, but the finials seem to be wanting, if not the upper portion also of the 
pinnacles. 


Paldi Kociirai; Masjid. 

Closely akin to the last in plan and style is a small but elegant mosque on the 
south of the little village of Paldi Koehrab, across the river from Ahmadabad, and 


1 Crawley-Boevey, Scheme, App. p. xxxiv. 
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standing on Government Land. 1 It is locally known as tlie Rani’s Masjid, but seems 
also to bear tlxe name of Bawa ‘Alish all’s, tliougli it is not ascertained who tlie 
founder was, and the inscription slab liaving been carried off from over tbe central 
qihla, we Rave no means of learning its precise date (Plate XL1I, fig. 1). 

It is even more dilapidated than tbe last, only tbe basement storey of tbe south 

minaret is left, and one storey above tbe roof of the north one ; tbe anteiixa that 

ran along tbe facade over tbe eaves 
have been of very varied patterns, but 
are also largely gone. Tbe interior is 
37 feet long and 9 feet from the front 
of tbe pillars to tbe back wall. There 
are no pillars inside, only four in tlie 
front, and the corresponding pilasters ; 
but these pillars are of very elegant 

proportions and have projecting 

brackets against tbe capitals in tbe 
front to support the projecting eaves 
(Plate XL! I, 2). 

As in tbe Isanpur mosque, there 
are three domes, one at each end and 
5. Mobque at Pa liu Kochkab ikuji the South-vest. oue * u ^ ie middle, chastely carved 

inside, tbe two interspaces being flat- 
roofed. Tbe three qiblcis are very 
carefully finished, tbe central one being, as usual, tbe larger, though hardly differing 
m other details; tbe supporting buttresses behind these are also models of rich 
and beautiful carving. The illustration Xo. 5 shows tbe south end and back wall of 
the mosque, which lias been quite recently repaired. 

Of tbe north minaret, the two storeys of tbe original height that still remain 
show that they followed pretty closely tbe pattern of Rani Sipari’s. 2 Tbe balcony 
windows in the end and back walls, supported on carved brackets, are also very 
richly ornamented and increase tbe correspondence in details with the same mosque, 
and with Shah Khub's. Tbe two windows in tlie back wall were filled with perforated 
stonework, but tbe original was almost completely destroyed, and recently restored 
in tbe usual way. Altogether, when entire, this small mosque must have'' been one 
of tbe prettiest and most attractive in or near the citv. 



-DAVA 1 AIZULLAI1 S JlOSQUE AT lvOCHRAB. 

At Kuchrab there is also another mosque and tomb, known as Bawa Faizullah’s. 
icy stand on a mound m an area of 9,800 square yards surrounded bv a Avail 
with an entrance on tbe east side. The Rauza is domed, and has four carved clerestorey 

1 In the Ihriscd List of Antiquarian Rnnnins, pp. 7S-83, Nos. 101, 102, and 104, these intend 

T k ;T lt ; • cIas " fied ** -me * amm, on „ ; ma r. 

a scale a-, that at Koehrah, shows more elegant workmanship. 

2 > s ee Part I, Plates x, cvii. 
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windows. Bawa Faizullah was a Sayyid of the family of tlie Imam Shah of Pirana 
in the fifth or sixth generation, and was buried here with his wife. The tombs are 
of brick and lime and have a canopy over them. Connected with the Rauza is an 
open masjid without a roof ; in front it has four plain arches and two low plain 
minarets. The Rauza is well cared for, whilst the masjid is neglected. 1 

Ibrahim Sayyid’s AIasjiu. 

The third masjid of the trabeate style to be noted here is that of Ibrahim 
Sayyid or Shahid (martyr) 2 which, with the connected rauza, is at Kangalpuri, in the 
village area of Rajapur Hirpur, on the way from the Astodiva gate to Shah ‘Alain 
and north-west from the Kankariva Talav (Plate XLII, 3). This mosque, in size, plan 
and detail, is an almost exact copy of the Shall Khub masjid already described. 3 
It is much dilapidated, but repairable. The minars are solid and 32 feet high, 
in three storeys and almost perfect. The panels or niches in the minars are filled 
with beautifully carved foliage, of which an example from the south side of the south 
minar is represented in detail on Plate XLIV, fig. 1. 

The open fagade has six pillars, nearly equally spaced, and inside are other 
two rows of the same number — the total length being 68 feet inside by 31 feet 
deep ; and the roof is covered by three rows of seven domes each. One of the 
beams in the roof having cracked, two supports of brick and mortar have been 
inserted. There are three qiblas in the back wall, of sandstone — -which perhaps 
accounts for their still being left, though the inscription slab in the tympanum of 
the central mihvtib has long since been removed. In the back Avail AA'ere four 
AvindoAvs — one of them behind the mimhar — but the lattice-Avork has disappeared 
from all of them, except, in that next in the north end. In the end Avails are 
caiwed balcony Avindoivs supported on brackets. The floor has been entirely denuded 
of its pavement. 

The Rauza is plain, the dome resting on tAvelve pillars, but the pavement has 
been dug up and the qabr or tomb totally reimwed. To the north-east of the mosque, 
in the area Avhere the f’aqir li\'es aaIio claims to be the OAA’ner of the masjid, stands a 
brick tomb on a platform, Avell cared for, and under AAdiieli Ibrahim Shahid is said 
to have been buried. It is shaded by a canopy painted yelloAV, green and red, and 
the shrine is much A'enerated by the Musalman community. ‘‘Legend states that the 
position of the tomb changes by the length of one rice grain eA'ery year : and to 
have already moA'ed some three yards from its original position. 1 4 W itliout such an 
indication avc need haA'e no difficulty, on architectural grounds, in ascribing the 
building to about the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Graves in front of the mosque indicate that burials have taken place up to the 
A*ery entrance. 

1 J. F. Fernamlez, in Appendix to C ra w I ey - Boe v ey "s Scheme, p. lxxii. 

2 Whilst shahid properly means a “ witness ” or “ martyr,'’ it is applied to any Muhammadan killed 
in battle or slain unjustly, and besides to any who die suddenly or of malignant disease, or in a foreign 
country or even on Thursday night. 

3 See Part I, pp. 82-83 ; and Plates lxviii and cv. 

4 J. F. Fernandez, in Crawley -Boevey’s Scheme, App. p. lxxvii ; also p. xiii. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ISANPUR MASJID AND RAUZA; SHAH ‘ALIJI KAMDHAXI’S, 

‘ALIF KHAN’S MASJIDS, &c. 


Plates XI, XXVIII, fig. 3, XLIII, and XLIX, figs. 


1 - 


o 


TUST outside the hamlet of I sail pur is another mosque bearing the name of 

‘Imad-ul-Mulk Malik ‘1 sail. He was oue of the great nobles in the court of 
Malimud Baiqara and of Muzaffar II, having the title of Nizam al Hulk, and, as the 
Minit-i-Sihandari informs us, he built isanpur — “Between Batura and Rasulabad, 
which is one of the most beautiful suburbs of Ahmadabad,” and the author further 
adds that “ Shah ‘Alain used to call it ‘ Blessed on both sides,’ because it had 
Batura to the south where is the tomb of the saint Qutb al Kitab, and Rasulabad 
on the north, ^ where was the house, and afterwards the tomb, of Shah ‘Alain.” 1 
Here 1 Malik Isan built his dargali and the accompanying fine masjid, planted groves 
of Mango and Havana trees near it, and made a tank to the east of it. 2 

V hilst this mosque differs considerably in conception from the other Ahmadabad 
mosques, the geneial plan is a copy of that of the Jami’ masjid, though on a smaller 
scale, and a comparison with that ol: Pastur Khan will suggest some analogy. The 
masjid is at the west end of an oblong court surrounded by a corridor irith the 
tomb as in the case of Sayyid ‘Usman s, Malik Sarang’s, and others — placed right 
in the middle of the court, in front of the mosque, and haring its columns arranged 
in lines corresponding with those of the masjid (see Plates XI and XLIII). 

.the couit, ruth its corridors and mosque, stands on a raised masonry platform 
107;, feet fiom noitli to south by 138 feet from east to west, and has outside porches 
as at Dastm Khan s, at the entrances on the east and north sides, each approached 
by nine steps. 


The Masjid occupies the west end of this area and is 59 feet in length over 
the end vails and 34 feet in depth, but has at each end a wing, standing back and 
extending to the limits of the platform, and each wing is covered by a dome, not so 
high, but of the same size as the central one on the mosque. The outward thrusts 
of these domes are met by pairs of coupled pillars on the north and south sides. 


1 IJavley, Gujarat, p. 237, writes ’Ainpurab, and calls the founder Malik ’Ain, but this is certainly a 
mistake, probably due to a fault in the MS. used ; for there can be no question that Isanpur is meant. 
“ llie deScript1011 of tlle 1,eanties of ’Ainpurab ” is unfortunately omitted by Sir E. C. Bayley in bis version. 
It much to be regretted that we have not yet a complete version of so valuable a work as the Mir at /- 
Ahmadt, which wouhi throw so much light upon the whole history of Gujarat. 

- It is probable, though difficult to determine with certainty, that the “Malik ’Ain al Mulk,” mentioned 
a UI,L _‘‘ tei ln Laik '' ” extracts from the Miral-i- Sika // dari as Nizam al Mulk and governor of Pattan 
about loll, n ho n as defeated by the Raja of Idar, was the same person. If so, he was with Muzaffar II 
t unng his invasion of Mulwa in 1513, and defeated the Mandu troops who attacked him on his way from 
Nalcha. Bay ley’s Gujarat, pp. 249, 2 51-2. 
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I he area in front of the mosque is nearly square and is surrounded on the 
three remaining sides by an open corridor or piazza 12 feet wide, Avith small domes 
and flat roofs over alternate spaces between the pillars. Entrance porches on the 
north and east sides lead into the corridors, Avhich also run into the north and south 
wings of the mosque. 

The enclosure within the corridors measures 8 11 feet Avide by 921 feet in length, 
and in the centre of it stands the domed rauza or dargah, 39 feet square, constructed 
on the usual plan, the roof being supported on two concentric squares of columns — the 
outer of tAA'enty and the inner of twelve, so arranged that eight of the latter form a 
regular octagon, on Avhieli the central dome rests. Round it — at the outer corners 
and middle of each side — are eight small domes. And Avhile the arrangement of 
the columns of the dargah corresponds in their spacings with those of the mosque, 
the corridors on the north, east and south sides are also made to agree Avith those 
of the tomb. 

Inside the dargah there appear to have been tAvo high qabrs or tombs, coA'ered 
with marble, but they have been destroyed, and uoav there are at least seA r en graves 
under the roof of the rauza. The floor has also been torn up and carried off. 

This masjid has a distinct architectural character of its oavu. It has no minarets 
or access to the roof for the mu’azzin, since, being a small and private or family 
mosque, the azdn, or summons to prayer, Avould be given by the imam or leader of 
the devotions, Avhoever lie miglff be, — even a member of the family. 

The facade is supported on six coupled pillars with shafts about 15b inches 
square — the tAvo spaces at the ends and that in the middle being each 7 feet wide, 
and the intermediate ones I feet 4 inches. These three openings have pointed arches 
rising higher in the facade than the side Avings, Avhich are trabeate. The central 
arch is cusped, and the pillars on each side of it are carried up in front of the 
Avail. 

Behind the facade a passage 7 feet Avide runs the length of the mosque, opening 
through arched doorways at each end into the corners of the court. In the middle 
of the mosque, as usual, is a domed area IS feet square : the pillars round it are 
square to about half their height, Avith sections of eight and sixteen sides, then round 
to the capitals, Avhieli are more like the Hindu type than the usual Muhammadan. 
Over the architrave upon these, is a triforimn filled in with large panels of geometrical 
trellis stone-AA r ork. This rises to about IS feet from the floor, where the corners are 
cut off and the area is covered by the large dome Avhieli is carefully carved inside 
Avith a neat pendant from its apex. On the flanks of this only the central squares 
on each side rise to the same height and are covered by smaller domes, Avliilst a 
third small dome co\-ers the middle space immediately behind the facade. The rest 
of the mosque roof is flat (Plates XI, XLII1). 

Inside Avere once three very ornate qlblas or mihrdbs — in line with the three 
domes — but the central and finest one, Avhich most probably had a historic, inscription 
over it, has been torn out and removed for the sake of the marble. 

There are four Avindows of perforated stone in the back wall and three in each 
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end looking into the domed areas that flank tlie mosque. Twenty years ago most of 
these windows were in fair preservation. 

In this whole structure there is a unity and compactness of design and an 
adaptation to its proper purpose as a private chapel that rank it with the best of the 
Muhammadan remains in Gujarat. It is not so elaborately carved as Muhaliz Khan’s 
in the city, but the facade is elegant in the tasteful application of the ornament to 
its structural features. It belongs, as we may confidently assign it, to the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 

It is much to be regretted that it has been hitherto so utterly neglected. The 
flooring has been largely torn up and destroyed for the sake of the slabs : much of 
the coping of the facade is gone : and the whole area is overgrown with weeds. 

The tank mentioned by the chronicler is in front of the east entrance, but is 
now quite dry. 


Shah ‘Aliji KaudhanI’s Masjid and Rauza. 

In Rayakhad-Rohilawad ward are three sites of which a word may be said in 
passing. They are to the west of the street leading south from Ivamashah’s chakla 
to the Jamalpur ward. 

Nearest to the road is Shah ‘Aliji Ivamdhani’s masjid and rauza . The rauza 
is of stone, standing on a square basement, and its walls are pierced with rows of 
stone windows — the beauty of which is now for the most part hidden under a thick 
coat of whitewash. Inside, under the dome, is the tomb of Shah ‘Aliji Kamdhani, 
vho was a grandson of Sayyid ‘Abdur-rahim, a descendant of Savyid Ahmad 
Ivabir, whose ‘urs falls on the 11th of Shawwal. He died on 14th Jumada’l awwal, 
973— (Friday, 7th December 1565). The ground all round is studded with graves, 
and the area must at first have been very extensive. 

In the City Survey of 1S24 the area belonging to this mosque and tomb is stated 
at 23,202 square yards or nearly five acres : it is now limited to 627 square yards 
—nearly 4000 having been taken possession of and since claimed as private property, 
whilst over 9500 were declared liable to summary settlement, and other portions taken 
up for roads. The mosque now attached is quite a recent structure, to the west, and 
of no pretensions whatever. In front is a small hauz for water. 


‘Alif Kiian or Babi Masjid and Tomb. 

To the west of this, at a distance of about 60 yards, is Alif Khan’s masjid, also 
known as Babbs masjid, and between the two still stand the remains of two arched 
gateways of stone. It was a stone mosque ; but its roof and all the pillars except one 
have been removed : only the walls and minarets remain. 1 


tt- ' ' ] r rn fr .°' n Rc 7 P - Ta - vIor 0f ^madabad, that the tomb between this and Shah ‘Aliji 
Kamdhani s ma.-jid. to the East, is known as ‘Alif Khan’s tomb. J 
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In the back Avail are three qlblas each Avitli an inscription over it, that upon 
the south mihrdb ending rvith the words — “the year nine hundred and sixty” or 
A.D. 1553, and that over the north one indicating that it rvas completed in the reign of 
Ahmad Shah [II], cousin of Mahmud Shah [III], son of Latif Shah, the brother of 
Bahadur Shah, Ac. 1 Of course we knoAv that Ahmad Shah [II] Avas not of the blood 
royal, but was placed on the throne as a son of Ahmad Khan, a brother of Mahmud 
Shah [III], who had been Governor of Ahmadabad. He began to reign in 1504, 
apparently before the mosque Avas completed. 

The mihrabs are plain but neat : one is represented on Plate XLIX, figs. 1-3 ; 
and the minarets, though with numerous mouldings on the lower storey, or up to 
the level of the roof, are simply slender round pillars 154 feet in height with 
two cinctures round their shafts and a moulded finial. One is represented on 
Plate XXVIII, fig. 3. 

BetAveen this mosque and Shah ‘Aliji Kamdhani’s and quite close to the latter, 
stands Alif Khan’s tomb. It is not enclosed and has partly crumbled aAvay. 

Shah Ghazni’s Masjid. 

To the south of the last and soutk-Avest of the other, at a distance of 
120 yards, is an old enclosure measuring 3380 square yards which sometimes goes by 
the name of the masjid of Shah Ghazni and contained the tombs of Shah ‘All, Izat 
Khan, and Shah Ghazni. The mosque has entirely disappeared, but the Tanka and 
the gateway of the enclosure remain ; the Rauza is a ruin, but the tomb is left. There 
is here also Ladle Pir’s rauza of brick in pretty fair condition. The ground is 
largely covered AA'ith graves. 2 


1 Lists of Aniiq. Bern. pp. 251 and 252 ; or Revised Lists, pp. 297, 298. 

2 Conf. J. F. Fernandez, in Appendix to Crawley Boevev’s Scheme, p. xlix. 
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C II A P T E R X. 

QUTB AL AULIYA SHAIKH HASAN MUHAMMAD CHISHTI’S MASJID IN 
SHAHPUR, AND BABA LULUI’S MASJID IN BEHRAMPUR. 


Plates NLIV-XLVIII, and LIV, LV. 

fTTHE mosque of Qutb al Auliya Shaikh Hasan Muhammad Chishti is in the 

north of the city, within about a hundred and eighty yards of the Shahpur gate. 
It is the “Sliahpur Mosque” of Hope, and must not be confounded with one standing 
a little to the north-west of it, which, in the City Survey, is styled “ the Shahpur 
mosque.” This is owned by the descendants of Shaikh Hasan Muhammad Chishti, 
for whom it was built and whose descendants are the hereditary Qazis of the 
Shahpur division of the city. 

Over the central mihrdh is a short inscription written by Dost Muhammad 
Sakha r, whose name is engraved on the intersection of the fillets that separate the 
lines vertically and horizontally by a cross. 

It states that “the pole (qutb) of the age— Shaikh Hasan — built this masjid, that 
in it pious people might pray for the Shaikh. When he erected this noble edifice, 
the date of it according to Fida was bnai shaikh." This ahjad stands for A.H. 973, 
con espon ding to 15C5—GG. It may have been begun in A.H. 904, as a Persian 
manuscript assigns its erection to that date. 

Since Shaikh Muhammad Chishti died in 1574, at the age 59, and Akbar had 
iniaded and subdued Gujarat only two years previously, it was probably owing, 
partly at least, to the disturbed state of the country previous to that event, that the 
construction was arrested and the minarets raised no higher than the end Avails of 

the mosque ; or, want of means may have stopped the work. 

His son became Qazi of this section of Alnnadahad, and the office has since 
been hereditary in liis family. The present Qazi has the dignity of Pirzdda or 
spiritual guide to several nobles in the Haidarabad and Baroda territories, but he 
does not appear to he in easy circumstances, and does nothing for the upkeep of the 
mosque. The area adjoining it has heen occupied by private bouses, and Avhat is 
now- assigned to tlie mosque in the City Survey is only 1881 square yards ; within 
this is also the shrine of Rasliid Miyan Pir, for which the Mamlatdar’s treasury 
makes a cash alloAA"ance of two rupees per annum. 1 

The interior dimensions of this masjid are 59 feet in length by 38 feet deep ; 

and to plan the arrangement of the columns for such an area, a square of twelve 

columns Avas formed m the centre, 19 feet 4 inches across inside the shafts,— the 
middle pail on the east side being 8 feet S inches between centres and the others 
0 feet between centres. This fixes the lines of the pillars longitudinally: and 
transversely ; aisles b k feet wide flank each side of the central square and run alono- 


1 CTaw-ley-Boevey, Scheme, &c., p. 23. 
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the front, hack, and end walls of the mosque, leaving the second from the end 
7 feet 3 inches wide, or the same as the central cross aisle. The twelve pillars of 
the central square are arranged in the usual way, so that hv the lintels it is readily 
converted into a regular octagon to support the dome (Plate XLY1). Including the 
twenty pilasters against the walls, there are fifty-six shafts in all. The close resemblance 
of this plan to that of Baba Lului’s (Plate LY, fig. 1) will he at once remarked. 

The pillars of the facade support nine Saracenic arches ; and over the five 
central ones — crossing the whole depth of the building — is a second storey, consisting 
of an outer verandah, within which are the upper tier of pillars supporting the 
dome. The interspaces between these are filled with a rough sort of lattice-work— 
perhaps meant originally as a temporary expedient. This upper verandah has a 
screen richly carved on the front (Plate XLY) and providing a seat on the inner 
side ; but the sloping back-rest upon it has either fallen away or had never been 
fixed. Over the central entrance this screen was broken by a small balcony 
projecting on carved brackets. The frieze or screen with its balcony contributes 
largely to render the facade at once simple and chaste, whilst, when complete, it 
must have been of great elegance. It is, as remarked by Mr. Fergusson, a very happy 
attempt to combine for mosque purposes, tbe pillared style with a certain amount of 
arcuation. 

The minarets, so far as executed, are exuberantly rich in their carvings : in this 
respect, indeed, they are among the most elaborate in Gujarat, and the traceries of 
the niches have attracted much attention, as surpassing almost all others. They are 
frequently copied in wood for articles of richly carved blackwood furniture, and 
formed the first models for an industry in this way almost special to the city. 

A few of these niches are illustrated in the plates. Plate XLYII, fig. 2 
represents the lower niche on the front of the south minaret, and fig. 4 the niche 
above on the same face. Often the upper niches in the minarets are much smaller 
than the lower ones ; hut iu this mosque they are of the same size. Fig. 1 represents 
the lower niche on the north side of the south minar, and fig. 3 the lower panel 
on the face of the north minar, whilst on Plate XLYIII, fig. 5 and fig. 7 are drawings 
of the lower and tipper niches respectively on the south side of the north minar ; and 
figs. 0 and 8 are two others also from the same minar. All the other niches would 
have been equally deserving of representation had the limits of this work permitted. 
And what still remains of the perforated lattice-work in the windows as well as 
the mihmhs is artistically worth}' of representation. 

In the north and south walls are balcony windows similar to those in Muzaffar 
Khan’s, Rani Sipari’s, and other mosques. These are always quite open to the light. 
And in the back wall are four lattice windows, with three richly carved mihrdhs — 
very shallow— and backed on the outside by richly carved buttresses. 

Baba Lului’s Masjid. 

This once fine mosque is in the village lands of Behrampur, about a mile south- 
south-west from the city. From certain resemblances to the mosque of Qazi Hasan 
Muhammad Cliishti in tbe Shahpur quarter of the city, it lias been assumed that it 
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belongs to about the same date. But, whilst the Shalipur Mas j id has manifestly 
controlled tlie design, this one might possibly belong to a later period. This is 
suggested by the minor details more than by the general style, and if the central 
dome — now without finial — is deficient in dignity for its situation, the harmony 
between the centre and wings renders it on the whole a more pleasing structure 
than the Shahpur mosque. The want of the whole of the upper portions of the 
minarets detracts most seriously from the effectiveness of the design : Avhether they 
were ever built is long since forgotten. 

Baba Lului or Laulvi, also called Baba Muhammad J Afar, is said to have 
been a pearl-merchant of the seventeenth century ; but if he is to be reckoned 
among the “twelve Babas” commemorated by the Gujarat Musalmans, it seems not 
improbable that he may have lived at an earlier date, during the second half of the 
sixteenth century, or as a contemporary of Shaikh Hasan Muhammad Chishti. 

An area of nearly three and a quarter acres belongs to the mosque and tomb, 
and is reckoned as government waste land, whilst the sum of three rupees is paid 

to a Muhammadan for lighting on proper occasions. His ‘urs or anniversary falls 

on the 2nd Muharram. 

The building was damaged by the great flood of 1875, but at a much earlier 
date brick Avails were built at the north and south sides of the court cutting off 
the larger portions of the minarets which at first must have stood entirely Avithin 
the court, and this very seriously spoils their appearance : it would be of great 
adA'antage if these could be removed four yards or so beyond the minarets. The 
original entrance, iioav inaccessible, Avas by a domed pavilion on four pillars. 

The masjid measures inside 69 feet in length and 37 feet deep from the front 

of the flooring, and is arcuate in the open facade but trabeate in the interior and 

has one large central dome, AA’ith three smaller ones across near each end. There 
are nine Saiacenic arches in the front — three of them opposite the mihrdbs being 
7 feet 1 inch Avide, Avhile the two on each side the central arch are 4 feet 6 inches, 
the othei four being each 6 feet 7 inches between pillars. To correspond Avith this 
arrangement the front and back of the longitudinal isles are made G feet 7 inches 
Avide, the central one 7 feet 1 inch, and the tAA v o intermediate each 6 feet 4 inches 
(Plate LY, fig. 1). 

The twelve pillars of the central area support others of shorter height, on 
AAdiich the principal dome is raised. There is here no arrangement for the 
usual covered gallery, and whilst the light thrown into the interior would be 
more than in the older form of construction, this arrangement would not protect 
the interior so Avell from rain when accompanied by Avind ; for at the sides the 
outward projection of the drip-stone of the upper roof over the face of the architrave 
round the octagon upon the pillars is only about 34 feet. The corners are sheltered 
by the extension of the roof to cover the square ; and a flat stone bench runs round 
the four sides of this square formed by the upper pillars (Plates LIV and LVI). 

One of the corner lintels having cracked about forty years ago, it Avas supported 
by the insertion of a heavy stone arch (Plate LIV), and the like expedient 
adopted m the corners of the large square beloAv. 


Avas 
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The four small windows in the hack wall were filled in with carved stone 
lattice-work, and in eacli end is a neat balcony window supported on carved brackets. 

The three qiblas are of marble and tastefully carved, the pediments over them 
varying somewhat in minor details from the forms of earlier date. Outside, behind 
them, are buttresses, riclily moulded as usual. 

The mimbar or pulpit is of the high pattern rising by a stair 7 feet 9 inches 
from the floor, but is of brick and lime. 

The minarets project about 10 feet in front of the masjid and stand on bases 
14 feet square. The recessed corners are strongly marked, and the mouldings and 
florid work in the niches upon them are in the style of, and seem to have been copied 
from, the Sliahpur Qazi’s mosque, and are wrought with the same elaborate detail 
distinctive of the latter. On Plate LY, fig. 2, is given a drawing of one of the 
niches from the north minaret. The stairs enter the end walls and turn into the 
bodies of the minars, which, however, are cut off at the level of the roof. 

The Rauza stands to the south-east of the mosque, but is quite a low domed 
building with one entrance, and otherwise dark. The principal tomb is of stone, 
with others beside it. On a loose slab within it is an inscription which, after the 
invocation, enumerates the names of Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatimah, Husain and Hasan, 
and adds the chronogram: — “The year 1117 (A.D. 1705). Mother of Muhammad 
Ja‘far, son of Sayyid Muhammad ‘Ali, son of Sayyicl Mahmud, — Sadat Baiah, a 
native of Kiturah.’" 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MOSQUE OF MUHAMMAD GHAUS GWALIA1U ; AMD TOMB 

OF ABU TURAB. 


Plates XII, XLIX, figs. 4 and 5, L, and LI. 


QITAIKII Muhammad Ghans-al-‘Al am — properly Haji Ha mid-ad-din of Gwaliar, 
^ was a notable Indian Pir or Musalman saint, who, after long practice of asceti- 
cism, in which he acquired much renown as a prophet, went to Gwaliar, where he 
obtained an estate as jagir yielding him a million tonkas. 1 He was the murshid or 
preceptor of Wajih-ad-din ‘Alwi of Gujarat. 2 He was the son of Kiyam-ad-din, who 
was buried at Kunbra in Ghazipur, and grandson of Mu‘in-ad-din Qattal. He died 
at Agra 14th Sept. 1562, and was buried at Gwaliar, where a splendid mausoleum 
was erected to his memory. Ghans-al-Alam was the author of the Galzdr-abrdr which 
contains the lives of all the Sufi Shaikhs of India with the places of their burial, &c. ; 
he wrote also the Jawdhir al-Khcnnsa and other works. 


In the survey of 1824 this mosque is called the Daulatkhana masjid, but 
it is generally known as the Ektoda or one-turret masjid. It is in the Sarangpur 
quarter on the Daulatkhana street and about 330 yards to the south of’ Malik 
Sarong’ s mosque. Eighty years ago an area of 10,500 square yards, or two acres 
and 32 perches, belonged to it, but of this only half is now acknowledged as icaqf 
or religious property, of Avhich the mosque and rauza occupy 2857 square yards. 
The ground up to the sen is now taken up by huts of cotton-printers who carry 
4m their tiade in the aiea. On the west end and up to the back wall are several 
private houses. 


It does not belong to the local style of Ahmadabad, and was certainly never 
planned by a Gujarat architect. It looks like a bad copy of the Jaunpur mosques, 
and, though originally not wanting in a certain amount of grandeur, it is painfullv 
deficient in elegance. 


But no building at Ahmadabad has lost more of its character at the hands of 
the local Public \\ orks Engineers than this. Till about twenty-five years ago it had 
a great propylon, quite 48 feet in height by 43 feet wide, -with a recessed arch in 
it about 38 feet high. This had survived the shock of the earthquake of 1819, but 
the front over the great arch had become dilapidated, and the whole was taken 


1 1 lie value of the tanka is very uncertain. If the rupee was equal to 40 dams and 5 tonkas went 
to the dam, then the jagir yielded Rs. 50,000 per annum. Thomas, Patkan Kings of Delhi t>d 4.9,, 
223f. ; Blochman, Ain-i-Akbari, vol. I, p. 16m ’ ?P ‘ ’’ 

- His adventures were written in 946 A.H. by Sayyid Fazl-ullah in his Munahih Ghnusta: and 
biographies are given iu the Mahsir of Badaoni, and tiie Khuz'inatulhCsfih. Blochman Ain vol I 
pp. 457-8. ' ’ ’ ' ' 
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down to nearly the level of the roof, at a cost of 11G0 rupees inclusive of some 
repairs at the south corner and pointing the front. This entirely changed the 
appearance of the facade — depriving it of all dignity. The illustration Xo. 0 from 
Colonel Bigg’s photograph, taken about 18(15, will give the reader some idea of its 
appearance at that time. The jambs of it were divided by carved string-courses into 
nine divisions — all, except the lowest, with a small arched recess in each, and the 
whole crowned by a line of antetixa. If we compare this with the facade of the 
Lal-clarwaza mosque at Jaunpur 1 we 
cannot fail to trace the resemblance. 

The triple entry within the arch i> 
the same ; but at Jaunpur the 
propylon served the purpose of the 
minaret for the mu’azzin. Here a 
solid minar is placed at the north 
end of the facade 82 feet high, 
octagonal above, but with the Hindu 
base of many recessed angles, and 
continued up to the level of the 
roof, where it becomes octagonal and 
is broken by five small balconies 
supported on brackets 8b to 9 feet 
above one another. The faces 
of the shaft are also ornamented 
■with small arched recesses in two 
rows for each storey. This is 
entirely different from any other 
minarets at Ahmadabad, and has 
no counterpart at Jaunpur. At 
the south end of the facade an 
octagonal minaret, with cpiite a 
plain base, rises one storey above 6. Upper Facade of the Mosque of Muhammad Ghaus 
the roof; though it was probably liCt,,I!E is<s0 ‘ 

intended to raise it to the same 

height as the other, it had perhaps never been carried farther (Plates XII and LI). 
In this is the access to the roof, the entrance to the stair being in the south wall, 
in which also are two small closets about 2 feet by 5 feet 9 inches each. In the 
north wall are three somewhat larger chambers, measuring 11 feet by 11 feet (Plate 
XLIX, d). Such an arrangement is quite unusual in a mosque. The pillars and 
lower portions of the walls have now been whitewashed. 

Besides the three entries under the propylon, there are also three others in 
each wing, all arched with massive piers. The interior area is divided into squares 
by two rows of six pillars each, with corresponding pilasters, and, as in the mosque 

1 Fergusson, I ltd. and Eastn. Archit. [). 523; Shdrqi Archil, of Jaunpur, Flato xxix, also the Jarni’ 
masjid, Plate xliii. 
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at Shah ‘Alam, the whole are connected hy groined arches with carved pendentive.s 
supporting the almost flat domes of the roof (Plates L and LI). 

“ The mode in which these pendentives are brought up to receive the circular 
dome,” Mr. Fergusson has remarked, “ is quite as happy as any of the constructive 
experiments of the Gothic architects, and more elegant in execution. The Byzantine 
architects never accomplished this — their peculiar experiment — so successfully.” 

There are three narrow qiblas in the back wall with but little carved work, and 
the pediments of which differ considerably from the usual style (Plate LI). Outside, 
behind them on the back wall, are the usual buttresses with numerous horizontal 
mouldings. 

To the north of the mosque is an open space with a rauza in which is said to 
have been buried two of the sons and a wife of Muhammad Ghaus, but this has 
been rented for a shop, the doorways and windows having been filled up with brick 
and clay ; and of the three graves inside one has been robbed of its marble wains- 
cotting. Sayyicl Muzaffar, another son, was buried in the graveyard to the south. 
The present holders claim to be descendants of a daughter of Muhammad Ghaus. 


Tomb of Abu Tur a b. 

Plate XLIX, fig. 5. 

Abu Tui a b, a Salami Sayyid of Shiraz, was the grandson of Mir Ghyas-aff-din, 
uho came to Gujarat during the reign oi Qutb-ac7-din (1451— 1459), but returned again 
to leisia. During the reign of Shah Isma il i Safawi , however, political disturbances 
obliged him again to seek refuge in Gujarat, where he arrived in the reign of 
Mahmud Baiqara and settled with his son Kamal-ad-din at Champanir. There he 
became a teacher and writer of school books. Kamal-ad-din was also renowned for 
his learning, and his son Mir Abu Turab was a man of note When the Emperor 
Akbar invaded Gujarat he sent Shah Fakhr-ad-din and Hakim ’Ain-al-Mulk to him 
and Ptmad Klian. On the way they met Abu Turab, who was thus the first to pay 
his respects to the emperor, and was subsequently distinguished for his fidelity to 
his new master. 1 He prevented Ptmad Klian from joining the rebel lkhtiyar-al-Mnlk 
and was afterwards sent by the emperor to Makkah as Mir Hajj in command of 
numerous nobles, among whom was Ptmad Khan and a large party of begams. On 
his letuin, A.H. 9S7, he brought with him a large stone, which formed an elephant load 
bearing the impress of the footprints of the prophet 2 , which was received with great 
eclat, thou gh Akbar is said to have looked on the whole as a pious farce but graciously 

1 Beale’s liiog. Dictionary, s.v. Abu Turab ; Bloclunann, £hi i Akbari , p 506 

2 Bloclnuann adds : The stone was s„i,l to be the same which Sayyid JMal i Bukhari in the time of Sultan 

*;Z ! 7 7° oT T\ t0 1,6 “ ' ho "* h ** — -y have been alike. To the east 

of Dehh ts a tomb known a. Qadam Shanf, erected by Sultan Fin* in 1375 for his eldest son Fad, Khan over 

the grave m winch was placed a marble slab bearing .be .yuhnn-i-rasul, said to have been sent by the Khalifah 
of Baghdad : but a. the Khalifat of Baghdad finally ceased in A.D. 1258, this cannot have bee,', the case, and 
the stone V roUMy came meet from Makkah, and was that brought by Makhdum Jahanian Jalal-i-Bukhari. 
.See ante, p. 20 : Carr Stephen s Ardueoloyy of Dr/bi, p. 147. The date or taribb of Abu Turab’s return is 
klunr a! ay, lam. A.H 987, or “the best of the foot-prints A~' Ain-i-Ahhari, vol. I. p. 507. 
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allowed Abu Turab to keep it in his own house. It is reported to have been 
afterwards placed over his tomb to the south of Alimadabad, where for many years 
it became an object of pilgrimage. It was removed, it is said, by a Nawab to 
Khambay. 

When I‘ tmad Khan Gujarati was appointed viceroy of Gujarat in 1583, Abu Turab 
followed him as Amin of the Suhali, and was accompanied by his sous, Mir Muhibbullah 
and Mir Sharaf-ad-din ; liis third son, Mir Gadai, though he held a manscib and in 
1601 served in the Daklian, “adopted tiie saintly mode of life which his ancestors had 
followed.” 1 

Abu Turab died in 1597 (A.H. 1005), and was buried in the tomb he had erected to 
the south of the city within the limits of Berliampur village, a little to the east-south-east 
of Baba Lxdui’s mosque. It stands on a platform 41 feet square, and consists of an 
outer enclosure of twenty pillars, being six on each face, forming the piers of the 
structural arches supporting the roof (illustration Xo. 7). On the south side are two 



7. Tomb of Abu Tchad. 

advanced pillars at the entrance, and inside the verandah, which is partl\ flat-ioofed and 
partly covered by eight small domes, is another square of twelve piers oi pdlais, also 
connected by arches, which support a deep architrave over which is a soitof eleiestorey— 
once filled with stone tracery between the pillars under the principal dome. When 

complete, it presented the peculiar phases of the art in its most pleasing form, being of 

- . _ . 

Blorhmann’s Ahi-i-.l/i/nn i, ]>. 507. 

<; 2 
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one uniform style throughout. It is still strictly in the Ahmadabad style, though by 
the period when it was built the columns had entirely passed away to give place to 
piers supporting the arch which here pervades every part. 

This tomb, however, is a more pleasing example of it than the Shahpur mosque 
of Husain Muhammad C’hishti or Baba Lului’s, because it is of one uniform 
style throughout. Xo minarets, in quasi-Hindu style, contrast with its plainness 
and disturb the harmony of design. Three larger and two smaller arches on each face 
point to the existence of the central octagon dome and relieve the sides from monotony 
without disturbing the symmetry of the whole. 1 The detail is generally simple and 
effective, without the minute surface chasing that prevails so much on many of the 
mosques. 

As in other tombs, the inner arches were here also originally filled with perforated 
stone-work, but all except one screen had disappeared by 1888. The inside of the 
dome itself is plain ; the pavement of the floor had also been torn up, and the central 
tomb had been shorn of its marble covering and is now in decay. There has been 
a grave on each side of the central one, and there are other two in the verandah 
(Plate XLIX, fig. 5). 

The Mas j id which stood to the north-west of the Rauza was of brick, but is now 
a complete ruin. The place is locally known as the Kachni masjid. The area of the 
ground is about an acre and four perches. 

This tomb, though deserving of conservation, has been hitherto much neglected. 

1 Hope and Fergn.ssou, Ahmedabad, p. 92. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TOMB OF WAJIH-AU-DIN ; ‘ALI KHAN’S OR CHHOTA IDRUS MOSQUE AND 

SHAH ‘ALI RAZZAK’S RAUZA. 

Plates XLIY, 3, 4, LII, LIX. 

S HAIKH WAJHI-AD-DIX was a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliari, 
and had considerable renown as a scholar, being the author of several works. His 
poetical or literary name was ‘Alwi, and be was regarded as a pir or saint. He 
died on 20th November 1589, and was buried here in the Khanpur ward, about 
150 yards north of the walls of the Bhadr and little more front the city wall. 1 2 

The Rauza and Masjid stand in the middle of a large walled enclosure and are 
attributed to Amir Sa'adat Khan and Shaikh Farid-i-Bukhari the son of Sayyid 
Ahmad-i-Bukliari, who was the eleventh viceroy of Gujarat, had the title of Sayyid 
Murtaza Khan, and ruled 1006 to 1609.’ 

The buildings may have been begun early in the Emperor Jahangir’s reign by 
Sa'adat Khan in 1602, but Sayyid Murtaza Khan gets the credit of having adorned 
a mahalla in Ahmadabad to which the name Bukhara was applied, and of having built 
this masjid and tomb of Wajih-ad-din Shaikh, as also of repairing the fort at Kadi. 

The dargah (Plate LII) measures about 301 feet by 581- inside, having two rows 
of live pillars each along the floor. The tomb of the pir occupies the central space 
of the west half of the structure, under the principal dome, whilst four squares in 
the south-east are occupied by nine graves, said to be of the pir’s relatives : two 
of them are of marble. 

The principal tomb is of marble, as is also the pavement in the half of the area 
in which it is, whilst the rest is laid with square bricks. The pillars are 10 feel 
4 inches high. Of the eighteen square roof areas formed by the lintels, thirteen 
are covered by small low domes : over the pir's grave is a tower with a square base 
having windows on each side and changing to round, surmounted by a dome, the 
lower portion of which projects beyond its circular support ; also the four areas 
entered by the side doors are covered by truncated pyramidal roofs rising but little 
outside above the level of the crenellation on the wall heads. It has two doors in each 
side and one in each end : these are square headed and are approached by steps from 
the level of the court ; but there are lour other openings in each side and two in each 

1 Mr. Hope ascribes this tomb to the time of AuraDgzib ( Ahmcdabad . p. 61), but this is quite a mistake. 
The Ahmedabud Gazetteer, p. 278 11.. places the death of Wajih-atZ-din in A. II. 988 by mistake for 998. — 
BloehmauD, Ain, vol. I, p. 538. 

2 He was a man of the greatest libeiality, and died at Pathankot in A.H. 1025 (A. I). 1616), but 
was buried at Delhi. — Blochmann, Ain-t-,lhbari, p. 415. 
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end with cnsped arches, and though they come down to the floor of the dargah, 
they may be regarded as windows closed with wooden shutters. 


‘Ali Khan’s or Cdhota Idrus Masjid and Shah Ali Razzak’s Rauza. 

Nearly opposite the Civil Hospital in Jhavernvada, in the centre of the city, 
about 400 yards north from the Jami’ masjid and on the east side of the Ghi 
Kantha, stood the fine mosque known eighty years ago as ‘Ali Khan Qazi’s, but 
later styled the Qazi’s, Xanha Idrus, or Chhota Idrus Masjid ; properly the two 
rauzas close by, are of Xanha Idrus and Shah ‘All Razzak. The mosque was built 
by Qazi Abu’l Farah Khan during the reign of ‘Alamgir (1058-1707). 

Formerly this mosque was a very fine one with considerable architectural merits, 
but some twenty-five or thirty years ago the northern half of it was pulled down by 
Husain-ad-din, the Qazi of Ahmadabad, and the materials sold, probably for his own 
private advantage. On the ground thus cleared, and upon the large area in front, in 
despite of all sacred law, he erected a range of shops and small houses or huts, of 
which he and his successors drew the rents. 

In 1824 the area belonging to this establishment was 13,756 square yards — or 
close upon 3 acres ; now it is only about two-thirds of an acre — 10,521 square yards 
having been alienated. The whole place is kept in a filthy condition. 1 

From what remains it appears that the mosque had originally three qiblas, and 
the roof, which was flat, was supported by pillars in three rows, one of them forming 
the facade, and all joined by arches (Plate LIX, 1). The depth of the building 
was 23 feet 4 inches, and it had two windows in the ends and four in the back Avail 
AA r ith neatly carved buttresses behind the milt mbs. The only mihrctb left is of 
sandstone with a good deal of car\'ing. A tastefully sculptured panel is inserted in 
the south wall, and two others in the modern wall that confines it at the north end 
(Plate XLIY, 3, 4). The four pillars inside are square for the lower 4 feet with the 
upper sections octagonal. 

In front of the masjid stands Shah ‘All’s Rauza, supported by sixteen pillars, 
open on all sides and roofed by nine small domes all beautifully carved. The tomb 
must have been of marble, but it has quite disappeared and the place is filled with 
rubbish. 

Farther off, and to the north-north-east, is another mausoleum which has been, 
and even still is, a beautiful tomb, knoAvn as the rauz i of Xanha Idrus, which stands 
on a base 40 feet square, having tAveuty pillars on the outer square and in the 
inner tAvelve, Avhic-h support the large dome OA’er the tomb (Plate LIX, 3). 

This dome is slightly stilted, the drum or base rising 4 feet, and gmng effect 
to the dome. It is carefully carved inside. The supporting pillars, 1 1 feet 5 inches 
in height, are connected by perforated stone-Avork with doors on the a vest and south 
sides (Plate LIX, figs. 2, 3); but the building is suffering from shameful neglect — 

1 J. F. Fernandez in Appendix to Crawley-Boevev’s Scheme, pp. xxxvi and xxxvii. 
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several of the perforated panels have been broken and carried off ; the floor has been 
torn up ; and the stone tomb in the centre has been ruined. 

The entrance gate, originally of elaborate workmanship, is completely dilapidated. 1 


Mosque and Tomb of Naayab Sardar Khan. 


Plates LX, and LXI. 


In 1659, when the unfortunate Para Shikoh had been defeated by his younger 
brother Aurangzib and fled to Ahmadabad, where Sayyid Ahmad was deputy viceroy 
for Shah Nawaz Ivhan Safari, Aurangzib’s father-in-law, we find Nawab Sardar 
Khan had imprisoned Sayyid Ahmad and closed the gates in face of the prince. 
For this he was thanked by the usurping Emperor. Four years later he was made 
governor of Bharoch, and a little later governor of Sorath, to which in 166b 
Nawanagar was also added: in 16 *0 he was sent to Idar, and in 1685 he died at 
Thatta in Sindh, to which he had been appointed governor. His tomb, with the 
accompanying mosque, was doubtless begun when he was at Ahmadabad or before 
1664, though it mav have been completed whilst he ruled Sorath or Idar, or at 
latest by 1683. 

The masjid and tomb stand a little to the east of the Jamalpur road, behind 
Muhammad ‘Ali Saheb’s masjid, about 360 yards north of Haibat Khan’s, and 
occupy a space of one acre enclosed by high walls, to which there is an imposing 
gateway. 

Neither structure is large, but they attract attention as being of quite a different 
style of architecture from any in Ahmadabad, and the crescents on the domes and 
minarets may indicate that Sardar Khan, like Alam Knan and othei a icei oy s, had 
come from Persia. The mosque is but small, is built of buck, stands on a buck 
platform, has one qibla of stone carefully plastered, and has thiee pointed arches 
in the facade. The minarets are of four storeys, the loiver ones octagonal and the 
uppermost circular; but they are solid turrets without any staircases to the roof. 
There are balcony windows in the ends, and the floor seems to have been at one 
time paved with marble. The roof is surmounted by three domes that tapei uptvaids 
and seem to lie imitations of Avhat is met with in Persian baiacenic architecture. 
The whole has been beautifully finished with that perfectly smooth white plaster so 
often seen in India. 


The rauza is inside a separate court with large gates, and stands on a raised 
brick platform : it is in the same style as the mosque and on the usual plan of two 
concentric squares, the outer of twenty pillars enclosing the verandah and the inner 
of twelve surrounding the tomb. It is rooled by one large pear-shaped dome 
terminating in a brass crescent and star, very much like the Brahman tnhda ; over 
the verandah there are eight smaller domes of the same pattern round the central 
one. The two spaces at each corner of the verandah and the sides of the inner 
chamber are filled with perforated stone panels in varied geometrical patterns and 


1 I t sup. p. xxxvii. 
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of exceptional beauty. The floor is of white and yellow marble, much in the character 
of that of Xawab Shuja'at Khan’s mosque. It contains three tombs, two of which 
were in good condition fifteen years ago, with the marble coverings complete, but the 
third seemed to have been despoiled of its ornamental slabs. 

This tomb enclosure is entirely overgrown with trees and bushes and has been 
utterly neglected. The area in front of the mosque is used by silk-weavers for the 
preparation of warps for looms, and the rent from this is 20 rupees per annum. 
The south walls of both enclosures have been built against by private dwellings. 1 

1 J. F. Fernandez in Appendix to Crawley-Boevey’s Scheme , pp. xxxix and xxxixA. 
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C H A P T E R XIII. 


SHAH-I-BAUH A X I) A‘ZIM KHAX’S PALACE, NOW 

THE JAIL. 

Plates LIII, LVII, and LVIH. 

A BOUT a mile and a lull north from the Dehli gate of the city and a very little 
beyond Miyan Khan ClnAhiPs masjid, stands the Royal Garden Palace or 
Shah-i-Bagh, built on the left hank of the Sabhramati, by Prince Alirza Khurram, 
afterwards Shall Jalnin when viceroy of Gujarat in 1G1G-1023. His minister was 
the able Muhammad Safi, who afterwards received the title of Saif Khan, and who 
was really the governing spirit in Gujarat. In 1G2J he was appointed seventeenth 
viceroy until the death of Jahangir in 1627, when Shall Jalnin caused him to be im- 
prisoned because of his loyalty to Jahangir. Tradition alleges that Shah Jalnin built this 
residence and pleasure-garden to give work to the poor during a season of scarcity : 
possibly it was partly also to please his wife, the famous Arjumand Bano Begam, 
styled Mumtaz Mahal, when she might come with him to Ahmadabad, and in her 
honour the suburb was named Begampur. But Jahangir preferred generally to live 
at Ujjain, leaving a deputy at Ahmadabad, which, however, he visited occasionally. 

Mandelslo in 1G38 describes the Shah-i-Bagh as “the king’s garden, very large, 
shut in by a great wall with ditches full of water, with a beautiful mansion having- 
very splendid rooms. A walk leads thence,” he says, “ by a stone bridge to another 
garden four hundred paces distant, which was styled ‘ The Jewel ’ and was planted 
by a beautiful and wealthy maiden. This garden is not large, nor is the house to 
which it is attached ; but both are most advantageously situated on ground so raised 
as to overlook all the surrounding country and to present at the approaches to the 
bridge one of the most beautiful views I have ever seen. The rains that fall in 
winter lill a large reservoir or pond in the middle of the garden, but in summer 
the water is drawn by machines worked by oxen from wells which are so deep 
that they never run dry.” 1 Thevenot adds that “ in the centre of four walks 
which make a cross, there was a pavilion covered with green tiles, and thither went 
all the young people of the town to take the fresh air upon the banks of a bason 
full of water underneath.” 2 

A little beyond the Slvah-i-bagh was an older garden, called the Andhari-bagh 
or dark garden, with large ruins. 

About 1781, when James Forbes visited Ahmadabad, he states that the Shali-i- 
bagli park and pleasure grounds had once extended to the city gates ; “ they were 
enclosed bv a high wall, which is now in ruins ; little of the gardens remain except 
broken fountains, aqueducts and a lew trees, — -ome of foreign appearance. The 

1 Wic.quefort, Satte dc hi relation dn 1'oyagc, tom. II, p. 113. 

- Thevenot, Travels , part III, p. 10. 
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zanana, or Sultana’s palace was situated at a little distance from the royal mansion, 
on the hank of the Sabliramati, with separate baths, gardens and fountains. It is 
now known as the Clihota Shah-i-bagh, and is the official residence of the Superin- 
tendent of Police. The apartments for the officers and attendants of the court 
were still further detached Everything indicates the taste and judgment of 
Shall Jahan in planning this lovely retreat from the cares of royalty. It now 
exhibits a scene of solitude and ruin, except the palace itself. The zanana seems 
to have been intended to accommodate a great number of females.” Further, he 
adds that the grounds still boasted of “ some noble cypresses, cedars, palmetos, 
sandal, and cassia trees with mango, tamarind and other spreading fruit-trees, and 
large and small aqueducts, admirably contrived for conveying water to every tree 
and bed in the garden.” 1 

The Plate LIII. shows the style of this royal garden house. The whole is raised 
on a sunk storey of Tah-J;J tanas or cellars, which form cool retreats during the hot 
days in April and Alay. Over these the palace rises in a large square block twc 
storeys in height, with a third storey over the front only. The hall is a very fine 
apartment, the walls divided by deep recesses — four on each side, with two 
doors in each end — front and hack — and another recess between each of these. In 
the words of Forbes, — “The saloon, spacious and lofty as the building, was a fine 
room; the wall covered with shell chunam,” or white stucco, “polished like the 
finest marble, and the ceiling painted in small compartments with much taste. The 
angular recesses lead to eight small octagon rooms, four below and as many above, 
with separate stairs to each: they are finished in the same style as the saloon, the 
walls like alabaster and the ceilings neatly embossed. The flat roof commands an 
extensive prospect, the substructions form a cool retreat under the saloon and a 
surrounding platform, ornamented with small canals and fountains. These substruc- 
tions are on a level with the flower-garden, which reached to the river ; everything 
appears to have been elegant and splendid. It was during the reign of Shah Jahan 
that architectural taste in the Muhammadan structures of India attained its acme.” 

About IS do the two wings on the terrace and some other additions were made 
by Mr. Williams of the Civil Service. “How far this alteration was an improvement 
is very doubtful,’ Mr. A aupell remarked, — adding that it had “entirely changed the 
character of the building.”' It is now the official residence of the district judge. 

In the great flood of 1875, the strong stone Avail which prevents the river from 
passing south towards the city was slightly injured, and sand was washed over it, 
covering and destroying the garden beds. Since this flood the water is much deeper 
and the current much stronger along the base of the AA'all than before. 3 

A‘ziai Kuan’s Palace, now the Jail. 

Among the sixty viceroys appointed by the Mughal Emperors between the 
conquest of the country by Akhar and 1<4S, when the Marat lias seized the province, 

1 Forbes, Oriental Memoirs , 2d ed. vol. II, pp. 205-6. 

-Bombay Geogrnph. Soc. Trims., vol. VII, p. ] 10. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I V, p. 283. 
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few were so efficient as Mir Muhammad Biiqir, the brother of Asaf Khan Ja‘far Beg, 
who in 1G06 had Been honoured hy the Emperor Jahangir with the mansab of 1000 
and the title of Trfulat Khan, had the office of Wizarat Kull conferred on him hy Shah 
Jalian in 1G2S, and two years later received the title of A‘zim Ivlian. He was 
governor of Bengal when the English obtained permission to trade at Pipli on the 
Orissa coast in 1G34, and was selected as viceroy of Gujarat by the Emperor Shall 
Jalian at the close of 1 635, when the native chiefs and predatory tribes were holding 
that province in a state of turmoil, and he at once adopted firm and even severe 
measures. To ensure peace he fortified posts wherever they seemed required, as at 
‘Azimabad and Klialilabad in the Koli country, at Shahapur, near Clnida Kanpur 
in the Dhandhnka district, and in fact all over the country of the Kolis and Kathis. 
From this circumstance A‘zim or A‘zam Khan came to be nicknamed Udcil or the 
White Ant, which builds its house wherever it goes. He was apparently of Persian 
origin, born in 1576, he died at Jaunpur in 1641). 

What is the present jail was built by this A‘zim Khan as a residence, and it is 
still spoken of as his palace. It stands at the south-east corner of the Bhadr about 
330 yards to the west of the Tin Darwaza. The plan (Plate LA' HI) shows that it 
consists of a main block 21 0 feet wide by 240 deep, with an extension on the north 
side through which is a passage into the Bhadr or fort, and another addition ext ending- 
250 feet to the south, which abuts on the front wall. 

The structure (Plate LYII) has a handsome entrance on the east face about 
18 feet high, leading into a verv elegant octagonal hall 374 feet across, in the 
upper storey of which is a gallery faced in front by a low balcony breast-work 
of open cut stone. Each section of the gallery is rooted by a cupola whose marble 
chequering is concealed by coatings of whitewash. The walls are ornamented in 
plaster patterns. Beyond this hall is a large court 15G feet wide by 146 deep, 
surrounded by rooms in two storeys, now converted into cells for the prisoners, 
those on the left or south- side being used as the hospital and female wards. 

Over the entrance is a magniloquent Persian inscription stating that “this 
mansion (.yim/V) like which the vision of the age has not seen the equal, was erected 
in the reign of Shahjahan Shahab-aJ-din Muhammad, by the brave A‘zim Khan, 
the source of justice, whose sword is the soul of the kingdom, ’ an edifice ‘‘ whose 
height towers above Saturn in the sky — its beauty and grace is like to paradise, and 
is worthy that Kidvan t the gatekeeper of paradise) should 4>e its porter. I lie sara’e 
and palace being completed by order of the Khan of Justice Cadi) the jewel of men, 
1 asked echo for its chronogram, when the invisible herald replied — ‘the place of 
goodness and beneficence — [mnhdn Idiair u ihsan). llie numerical values of the 
letters in which give lull A.ll. or 403« A. LX 

It was during A‘zim Khan’s own time that the Holstein traveller Mandelslo 
visited India, and was twice received by ‘Azam Khan in 1638, apparently in the 
palace which he had built only a year or two previously. After visiting the fort, 
he savs, the English agent and he “entered, also from the Alaidan Shah” or area 
between the Tripoli or triple gateway and the Bhadr, “ a mansion built ol brick 
which is called the Royal Palace. Over the entrance extends a corridor for the 

h 2 
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music of violius, Inuitboys and bagpipes, which are played at morning, noon, evening 
and midnight, as in Persia,” &c. All the apartments of this mansion “ were beautiful, 
gilt and painted in distemper, in the fashion of the country ; but more satisfactory 
to such as take delight in variety of colours than to those who seek it in invention 
or in exactness of proportion.” 1 

Architecturally, it is a really fine building, though what the internal arrange- 
ments exactly were in the seventeenth century may not now be quite clear ; the 
plans show the present arrangements of the two storeys, as it has been adapted 
to the requirements of a prison. Thevenot, 2 3 about thirty years after its erection, 
mentions “a caravansary, a great ornament to the square” with its gate on the 
south; but he speaks also of “the palace belonging to the king” here. It was at 
a later date turned into a maclnisa or college, and under the Marathas (1753-1820) 
it was occupied as the residence of one of their military chiefs, whilst lastly, under 
the British (1820) it was turned into a jail and still continues to be used as such. 

1 YY'icquefort, Sritte, <fco. tom. II, p. 135. The Bombay Gazetteer says Mandelslo does not mention 

the palace — Vol. IY', p. 274 u. 

3 Thevenot, Travels, tr. by A. Lovell, part III, p. 9. 
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CHAP T E R XIV. 

MOSQUE A X D TOMB OF SHUJA’AT KHAN, AND HIDAYAT 

B A K H S H M A D R A S A. 

Plates LNII to LXY. 

fTHIE mas j id of Nawab Slnija’at Khfm stands on the west side of the road leading 

north from the Karanj to the Mirzapur ward, and is about 120 vards north-east 
from the Lai Darwaza of the Bhadr. 

Ivartalah Klutn appears to have succeeded Sardar Khan as governor of So rath 
in 1 635, hut very soon afterwards, on the death of Mulditar Khan in ltiSO, he was 
raised to the post of viceroy, being the tliirtv-nintli in succession, with Muhammad 
Tahir as his minister. In addition to Gujarat he was also placed in charge of 
Jodhpur. In ItiS'J, whilst he was on his way to Jodhpur, the troops in Ahmadabad 
grew mutinous, when he immediately returned and by his iirmness promptly restored 
order. His conduct so pleased the Emperor ‘Alamgir that he bestowed on him the 
title of Shuja’at Khan. He was an able ruler, and for fifteen years held the office 
of viceroy at a critical period, till his death, which, according to the Mirut-1 Ahmcidi, 
occurred in 1703, but the inscription on his tomb here — without indicating his name 
says, “date of the decease, Thursday the 11th of the month S.ifar in the year 1113 
of the Hijra,’’ which corresponded to 21st July, 1701. 

The mosque stands behind an open court about SO feet by 70, and measures 
73 feet by 11 over the walls : to the north of it, in an area about 100 feet square, 
is the Maqbara or tomb, and to the south — in an enclosure about 110 feet deep by 100 
from east to west was a building containing many separate rooms round an open court — 
variously styled a muzaffar ldtdna or restdiouse, a madrasa or college, and a palace. 
The rooms have now been converted by the Muhammadan Panch into small dwellings 
in order to raise an income, and are let to low people, including Goanese servants, 
who keep) the place in a filthy condition. 

The whole site occupies 1133 square yards, of which the mosque with its court 
covers 1150. 

The mosque and tomb are built of brick, and, with those of Sardar Khan, are 
almost the only structures of that material in the city that can pretend to any 
magnificence. The ablution tank in the front court was once lined with marble 
slabs, but they have long since been all removed (see Plates LNII, LNII1). 

The mosque is of the Indian Saracenic style, with live arched openings in front, 
the central one being tin 1 largest — 1) l'eet b inches wide and 12 feet 10 inches high 
to the apex ol the areli ; the other four each measure t leet 3 inches wide by 10 feet 
in height. Two slender minarets are attached to the fayade — three hays apart — and 
are of similar pattern to those of Nawab Sardar Khan s mosque, being octagonal 
and of four storevs. The stair up to the roof is in the south wall. Ihe roof is 
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supported inside by eight square piers connected by pointed arc-lies, and lias three 
bulbous domes of the form prevalent in Northern India and Sindh in the seventeenth 
century, which are wanting- in the expression of restful stability so marked in the 
earlier hemispherical form (Plate LXII). 

The walls and piers are wainscotted with marble to a height of about 7 feet 
and above plastered with fine lime, perfectly white and so carefully polished as to 
rival marble or ivory in smoothness and brilliancy. The floor is of white and yellow 
marble wrought in compartments, in the pattern of a number of musallds, jdi-namds, 
or prayer-mats, divided from one another by parti-coloured mosaics. These features 
gave rise to its being popularly known as the “ivory” and the “marble mosque.” 

The mihrdbs, of which there are five, are very plain but highly finished, and 
over the central one is a Persian inscription containing the Muhammadan creed and 
the date A.H. 1107, corresponding to 1095-90, when the mosque would be finished. 1 

The mimbar is of yellow marble and of three steps, as all pulpits in the time 
of Aurangzib were formed. Perforated windows are over the mihrdbs and differ 
in character from those in the earlier mosques. 

To the north of the mosque is a nearly square enclosure in which stands the 
maqbara or rauza upon a raised platform 51 feet square. It has twenty piers in 
the verandah that surrounds it, connected by arches in the facades and with the 
chamber containing the tomb. I his room, about 28 feet square outside and 21 feet 
inside, is covered by a good-sized dome and has four smaller ones at the corners ; 
it contains one tomb only, on which is the inscription already quoted. The floor 
was of marble but is now much destroyed, and the plastering on the walls is gone. 
Behind this is a small rauza, close upon the wall of the court and much dilapidated, 
in which it is said a daughter of Xawab Shuja’at I\han was buried. 2 

This mosque is claimed by the Shiah sect of Muhammadans, who, though the 
predominant sect m lersia, are in a small minority in India, but are largelv prevalent 
in Audh. Their peculiar practices, however, have been popularised among the 
Sunni sect in many localities. They deny the title to the Imamate of ‘Abu Bakr, 
L mar, and Usman, and claim ‘AH the husband of Fatimah as the first legitimate 
Imam or Khalifali. 


The Hum at Bakhsh Madras a and Qizi’s Mosque. 

Plates LXIY, LXY. 

'The Madrasa-i-Hidayat Bakhsh, formerly known as the Qazi’s Mandir-sala, is on 
the south side of the Oliphant Hoad in the Astodiya quarter, about three hundred 
yards west from Dastur Khan’s masjid and close to the Pity Qazi’s mosque, which 
indeed may be regarded as part of the group which occupies an area now reduced 
to 1129 square yards— much of the original land having been privately appropriated. 

1 Arch. Sur, TV. Ind. vol. II, p. 10. 

2 H ‘ Br,g « S ’ Chks °f (; "J“rashtru, 222, has given a tolerably good plan of tin's whole group, only 
Ins scale is too small lor the sketch ; instead of “ 100 feet,” it ought to be about 72 feet to the inch. ' 
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The Ahmadabad Qazi A mosque is a very small stone building of the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, ft has eight windows, of which two in each end and two 
in front reach to the floor, whilst the two in the back are smaller and nearly square ; 
these as well as the nuhrah appear to have been carried off from some earlier 
structure. It has an inscription giving the date. The Hidayat Bakhsh Mosque 1 was 
built about A.D. 1099 by Muhammad Akram-acZ-din, styled Shaikh -al-Islam I\han, 2 3 
the Sadr-subhah of Alnnadabad, who built the madrasa and masjid at an expenditure 
of 1,24,000 rupees and whose marble tend) stands in the court. The mosque 
(Plates LX1Y and LAY) is built of stone and brick, much in the general style of 
Sluija’at Khan's, with five bays in length having lofty Saracenic arches in the facade. 
The length inside is GO feet and the depth 301, feet within the front piers, and the 
area is divided into three aisles by the pillars, which are all connected by arches. 
The roof has three domes of the usual form over the central aisle, whilst the other 


squares have coved roofs. 


There are three mihvdb •■?, of which the central one and the low millibar are in a 
recess . Jn the back wall are two windows, and in each end three, all above the 
level of the spring of the arching and are perforated in unique designs. The minarets 
are solid octagons after the style of those on bhuja at Ivhan s. 


To the east is a walled enclosure containing the marble tombs of Maulana 
K ur-ad-din Sidi — for whom the college was built— and of Qazi Muhammad A izam-acZ-din 
Khan, the first Qazi of Ahmadabad c-ity, who died A.H. 1105 (A.D. 1752) at the age 
of 114 lunar years. These are under a small wooden shed, and to the west of it 
are the tombs of Qazi Muhammad Rukhn-al-Haq — with an inscription and of Qazi 
Muhammad Saleh — both of marble. 


The mosque stands in a large court surrounded by arched rooms intended for the 
residence of the madrasa students— but they are now much dilapidated and are 
occupied by Marwadi dyers, who ply their occupation in the court, which is uncaied 
for. To the south and west sides of the enclosures over the tombs, low rooms have 
been built within the last twenty or twenty-five years by the Qazi who holds the 
property, and the whole is rented to occupants. 


For the support of this madrasa three villages were originally assigned— one m 
Champanir district, one in Kadi pargana and the third in Pattan pargana along with 
an allowance of 2 rupees from Ahmad Shah’s Langarkliana or almshouse. Xotlimg 
now remains of these endowments. 


1 Hidavat bakhsh means “ imparting guidance," “teaching.” 

2 , shaikh al-Islam is a title given to the chief Manlavi or Qazi of the cities of Stainl.nl, Damascus, 
Cairo, &c. This Muhammad Akram too a disciple of Hazrat Maulana Xur ^/-.lin Sahel,. 

3 ,7. F. Fernandez, in Onuvlcv-Boevey's Scheme. App. pp. xliv, xlv. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OTHER MOSQUES A XI) TOMBS IX THE CITY. 

T HERE are many other mosques and tombs both within and without the walls 
of Ahmadabad that have not been noticed in the preceding account, but of 
which some such notes as the following may be found useful. It would be impossible 
to classify them chronologically, and probably a sort of topographical arrangement 
may he found even more useful. 1 Accordingly, they will he taken in order generally 
from the north of the city toward the south. 

1. Ganj Tnayat Shah’s Mosque. 

Xang Sara, Gaga Xasa, or Ganj Tnayat Shah’s masjid is close to the Shahpur 
gate, on the west side of the street, and, though of brick and mortar, it appears to 
have been of some architectural pretensions. It was built in the time of Mahmud 
Shah III (1537-1554) in honour of Ganj Tnayat. It has five brick qiblas and an 
inscription on a marble tablet over the central one, but the building has for long been 
roofless and ruined. The inscription reads thus 

“The confider in the gracious Allah, — Xasir-ad-dunya waV-din Abu'l Hath Malnnud 
Shah, son of Latif Shall, son of Muzaffar Shah, son of Mahmud Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shall, son of Ahmad Shall, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar 
Shall the Sultan. For the purpose of worship Shams Khan built the masjid : the 
year nine hundred and (forty?) six was found to he the date of the building 
(A.D. 1539-40). Written by ‘Alxlu’l-Haiy.” 

The area of the site is 1094 square yards. (Lists of Antiquarian Remains, 
p. 100, Xo. 74 and p. 251 ; or Revised Lists, p. 74, Xo. 47 and p. 297). 2 

2. CiiAMi’A-Ki Mas.jid in Shahpur. 

About 80 yards south from the preceding, on the west side of the Shahpur 
eakla, is a small mosque built of brick with a tiled roof and having three plain 

1 The following notes are largely based on the statements of Air. J. F. Fernandez, Deputy Collector and 
C ty Magistrate, forming Appendix C (pp. xix-iix) to A. W. Craw'ey-Boevev's Scheme for the protection 
ond cause r ration of Anticot Bnildinys at Ahmedahad (1886). The tabular form of arrangement (here 
alopted is not suited for general use and is quite different from Air. Crawlcy-Boevey's own arrangement 
(App. B. pp. v-xvii) : in the Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency as revised by 
Air. Consent and supplemented from the above, another order has been followed, but it is also irregular. The 
principal structures having been already described, ihe arrangement here employed applies only to tbe 
remainder: and of the'e, several of little account have been omitted. There is considerable uncertainty, too, 
about tbe correct names of many of them. 

lor brevity, tbe references to tbe Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency (1885) 
and tbe -nine Lists as leCsed by Air. C’ousens (1897) will be referred to below as L. and R.L. 
respectively. 
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inihrdbs in the hack Avail. On the survey map it is styled Shahpur mosque, hut 
from an old cliampa tree in the court it is locally known as the Champa ki masjid. 
It is said to have been first erected about A.H. 920 or A.D. 1515, by Makhdnm 
Jamal-ad-din Janunan Shall, whose tomb (now dilapidated) stands on the west side 
of the Sabliramati in the village bounds of Xaurangapara. 1 The original masjid has 
entirely disappeared. 


3. K n\u at i Masjid. 

The Kharati masjid inside and on the west of the Delhi gate, which is half a 
mile to the east of the Shahpur gate, is a very small brick structure roofed with 
tiles. It contains an inscription of four lines on a marble slab, but this may have 
been brought from elsewhere. It begins with a quotation from the <Joran, 
sura lxxii, v. 18, followed by the usual saying of the prophet about the house in 
paradise; then the statement: — “The erection of this blessed Jami' masjid {was ) in 
the reign of the ruling Sultan Xasir-ad-dunya wa’d-din Abu’l Fath Mahmud Shah, 
son of Muhammad Shah, &c. . . . may Allah perpetuate his kingdom ! — by the 

worshipper hoping for the mercy of Allah, the Malik Malik Ghani . . . Sultani 

who received from his most exalted majesty the title of MalikuT-barr and 
Qawam-al-mulk — may his exaltation be permanent !— desirous of the approbation 
of Allah and craving his abundant reward. On the sixth of Bhu’l-Qa’dali in the 
year SSO,” i.e. Saturday, 3rd March, 1170. 


T. Badsiiah Sayyid’s Masjid. 

Badshah Sayyid’s or Xagina Pol masjid is a small mosque of brick and mortar 
in the Daryapur quarter, about a hundred yards east of the Daryapur cliakla. Part 
of the entrance is of stone and the mosque is kept up and used by the people of 
the district. There are tombs in an enclosure about eighteen yards distant, among 
the houses on the opposite or north side of the street which must have originally 
belonged to this mosque. The site now claimed for it is only the ground on which 
it stands, measuring 111 square yards. (Tt.L., p. 70. Xo. 85.) 


5. Mira Sayyid ‘All’s Masjid. 


Mini Sayyid ‘All’s or Minina Chhulani Masjid in Lunsawada, south of Jordan 
road and about 230 yards south from the Path Masjid, is dilapidated, but has a 
good entrance : it is a plain stone structure, and lias several tombs in front. I he 
ground measures quite a quarter of an acre but has been encroached upon: Mira 
Sayyid ‘Ali died about the end of the fifteenth century and was buried at l nao 
near Uhjlui in north Gujarat, where his tomb is much frequented as a place of 
pilgrimage bv the Muhammadans. {li.L., Xos. 2i and <0.) 


1 This mosque is not mentioned in Mr. Fernandez 
part of the above details for me from Tarid-a?/-din 
of Shahpur. 


"s enumeration. The Rev. t-teo. 1 '. laylor obtained 
CliEhti. the nephew of QaH Salah-:v/-din Chi-liti 


1 
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G. Mi van Mujiaamad Husain’s Masjid. 

Hi van Muhammad Husain’s Masjid, also known as Hilda Mn ail s, otlieiwme calhd 
Eo-jliau Pir, is near Cliandan Talavdi, south of Jordan road and about 230 yards 
south-east from Padshah Sayyid’s. It is a good family mosque built of brick, about 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Dadd Miya'i was the son of Sayyid 
Mustafa, and great-grandfather of Xaral Husain Shahab-ad-din to whom a sanad of 
possession was granted in 1879. The walls are ornamented with carved arches; 
the pillars are of carved wood, connected by wooden arches with carved panels. In 
the xotia are buried Dadd Miyan Mash-lieddi and his younger brother Ghulam 
Xal/i. < > a the other side is a second rauza containing the tombs of Savyid Mustafa 
and other members of the family. The buildings occupy a site of 710 square yards, 
but are badly kept. (R.L., Xo. 73.) 

7. Haji Saiieb’s Masjid. 

Haji Saiieb’s or Haji Sakhi’s Masjid in Lai Bawd’s Tekra in Daryapur, about 
ICO yards S.S.W. from the preceding, is a brick mosque of about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, now in a dilapidated condition, and part has been walled off as 
a dwelling. To the north-east lie the tombs of Haji Sakhi and Shall Xur, of plain 
marble, under a canopy supported on carved wooden pillars —also decayed. On the 
east is a large graveyard with many tombs. In the survey of 1824 the ground 
belonging to this mosque measured 15G4 square yards, but since then 285 square 
yards of it have been taken possession of as private property. (/?.L., p. 76, Xo. 72.) 

S. ‘Abdulla Razzaq’s Rauza and Masjid. 

‘Abdu'l Razzaq or ‘Abdulla Razzaq’s Rauza and Masjid are on the road leading 
from Dhalganvala to Popatiawad and about SO yards west from Haji Saiieb’s masjid. 
The mosque is a small plain stone-built one, with marble flooring. The Rauza is 
octagonal and domed, with walls of perforated stone, but all whitewashed. It is the 
burial-place of ‘Abdu 1 Razzaq. and tbe tomb is of marble, though the rest is now of 
brick and mortar, but shaded by a handsome wooden canopy. Close to it is a 
Divankhana, the terrace of which forms a verandah to a private dwelling built over two 
graves. A large part of the Tanka of the Masjid lies outside the present enclosure, and 
the area, now only of 4 <0 square yards, has been much contracted from encroachments 
and probably by sales. An allowance of one rupee per annum is made from the 
collector A treasury, ironi the lands and houses belonging to the mosque and rauza 
die holder derives an income of 2U0 to 250 rupees per annum. In the village of 
Sherkotfja aLo, land measuring nearly five and a half acres belongs to this establishment, 
ami is a^o-sed at 68 rupee-;, but pays only 151 rupees as quit-rent. It was granted 
by Sanad to Aras Bibi, who died in 1883, when the property was entered in name of the 
Panehayat ; the manager ol the Rauza , however, enjoys the usufruct, the Muhammadan 
Paiirhayai paying the quit-rent. I here were besides 13 acres 2. 1 , roods belonging to it 
outride the Kahipur gate, which was taken up when Sir Th. C. Hope laid out tin* 
Railway suburb in 1SG2-03. Tbe compensation for the land was settled at Rs. 2850, 
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but Aras l>ibi demanded land in luxcLange and refused the money. This had accumulated 
in j SSf> to Rs. 77 'jS, partly invested in Government securities, i/i./h, No. 2S. . 


!). Rii;-r Gastguj’s ALasjuj and Rauza. 

Rir-i DasIgirM Masjid and r< tm<i are in tire Glukaiita road, near Dayabhai s wadi, 
about IK) yards south from MuhfdVz Khan’s masjid. The Masjid here lias entirely 
disappeared and the site has been built over, whilst the vhvzu i~> in a dilapidated 
condition ; the arches on the east and west have been tilled in by a wall, and the 'pace" 
converted into rooms. The title Pir-i-I kistgir is a name applied to Sayyid ‘Abdul 
Qadir al-dilani, the famous saint of Raghdad (A.D. lOiS-llGGj and founder of the 
Qadiriyah order of faqirs, the most popular sect of ascetics among the Sunnis of Asia. 

The area is 1)071 s<piare yards, hut much of the ground formerly attached has been 
lost, and part of the Tanka or reservoir of the Masjid is now in an adjoining propeitj. 

(Ti.L., Xo. 07.) 


10. Pit; YazjrshaiiT Masjid axd Rauza. 

Waliidshah Pir’s, otherwise called Pir A azirshali s Masjid and Tiauzn, is in the 
Mirzapur quarter, 100 yards south-west from the English church and about 100 yards 
north-east of the Mirzapur Queen's mosque. It is a small one and, With the nnun 
formed by a few arches roofed in xvith outer walls, i> of brick and mortar A\ith no 
architectural claims. Wahid Shah, who died about 1780-00. is reputed to have been 
a mail of piety, and his tomb in the Iiauzn is canopied and held in great veneration by 
Muhammadans who vi-it it from distant places. Within the enclosure, which ha, an 
area of 1100 square yards, are a few homes which, with a piece of land attached to the 
rauza, yield an income from which repair, and upkeep are provided. ILL., Xu. ME 


IP Siiaii ‘Ar.n-Ar. Faim's Masjid in Suaurur. 

_ _ ‘Ahd-al Path's Masjid, in the Shahpur quarter, south of the mills, and 1-' * yards 
north of Sayyid ‘APm-ad-din's masjid, has a site measuring 1 7-30 square yards, and is 
entered in the registers a* lottf property, no name being mentioned as manager or 
holder. The mosque is small hut massive and perfectly plain, with two slender 
minarets, and the domes are surmounted by finiaK It ha, three r/ihbis. The interior 
is whitewashed and daubed in places with green, yellow and blue. Hie n and Am: 
are in goed repair, and the mosque is kept up by the Muhammadan workers of the 
adjoining mills of the Spinning and Weaving Company. Rooms are attached, at the 
ends of the mosque lor residence. 

On tlu> area to the north-east are tombs in good preservation, am mg avLiMi n 
that of ‘Abdul Path. The land to the wist and south, measuring Of neiyhes. w held 
on summary settlement tenure by a Musalnum who professes to he the holder of 
the mosque, but ho spends no part of the income on the biuldmg. 


Ilk Sn \u ‘Anna Waiijiais's Mv'.im and Rauza. 
Shah ‘Ahd-al Wahhab’s Masjid and 7.Mioi are in Khanpnr, 
without aiiv entiame to it. and about lT‘0 yards uM from tlm 

i 2 


in a secluded place 
mosque <1 S.iV'.ad 
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“Alam-aJ-din. The mosque had almost disappeared twenty years ago, but was being- 
replaced by a modern structure, altogether out of keeping with the Rauzas. 

The rauza of Shah ‘Abd-al Wa li l i ah is to the east of the mosque and must have 
once been a somewhat imposing building. The central area is domed on arches and 
the surrounding double colonnade is roofed by smaller domes on numerous stone 

columns : but the whole structure has fallen into decay, the marble has disappeared 

from the tomb, and the canopy over it — similar to that over the tomb of Shall 
Waj ih-ad-din — which must have cost a large sum, is also dilapidated. The shrine 
is highly venerated and on certain days it is visited by Hindus as well as 
-Musalmans. The mosque was to the west of it, and near it to the north-west 
stands the Rauza of Shah Ghyas-ad-din, the father of Shah ‘Abd-al Wahhab, and of 

Sayyid ‘Abdu 1 Jalil, the grandson of the latter. Though plain and much ruined, it 

appears to have been once a fine building. In the mosque were a number of 
inscriptions on marble slabs containing usual quotations from the Qoran, one 
mentioning the Rauza of Shall Ghyas-ad-din and his son Malik Sarirat Sayyid 
Jalil, whilst another mentions the death of Rukn-al-haqq in A.H. 1200 or A.D. 1780. 
'idle area belonging to these buildings in 1821 extended to 2 acres 3 roods and 
18 perches : since then a small portion has been appropriated as private property 
and another for roads, leaving 2 acres 1 rood and 29 perches. (L., p. 100, Xo. 00, 
and pp. 202-3 ; R.L., Xo. 40, and p. 308.) 


13. Xawab Shahjahan Khan axd Moaiin Khan’s Masjid, &c. 

Xawab Shahjahan Khan and Momin Khan’s Masjid and ‘Alikhan’s Masjid were 
situated about 330 yards from the Mirzapur Rani Rupavati Mosque and half that 
distance east from the preceding. These buildings, up till about fifty years ago, 
occupied a large area : but a Faqir squatted in it, assumed the position of owner, 
and then began selling the land. 


In 1804 lie sold an area of 2285 square yards to a Mrs. King, a Eurasian, 
who built a dwelling-house on it. Gradually she appropriated other portions and 
removed all the original structures except a small Mausoleum with perforated Avails, 
built for a Muhammadan wife of General Ballantyne, which she used as a fowl-house! 
after removing the tomb. On the ground she built other two houses, and in 1S74 
the spoliations were finally confirmed by Mr. J. E. Olipliant, the Collector. 1 All that 
remains of the original property is a small enclosed graveyard with an area of 
I5G square yards, without any means of access to it. In the centre of this enclosure 
is a marble tomb with a headstone bearing an inscription in memory of Mirza 
Muhammad Ja far Xajm-ad-daulah Salmi, alias Momin Klian, aaJio figured largely 
in the struggles in Gujarat, with the Manillas, and was fiftv-seventh viceroy of 
Gujarat from 1738 till his death. He was the first of the Xawabs of Cambav ; 
and died 8tli Muharram 1155 A.II., 1742 A.H. (R.L., Xo. 55) 

1 Crawley-Boevev’s Scheme, pp. 39-40. 

- His son-in-law Zimal Abi.I-.lin Najin Khan was governor of Khainbay till 1748, when he wa< 
pm-ouM by his brother-in-law MuMhhir Khan, who succeeded as Momin Khan II, and ruled till 1783 

Naun Khan s son Muhammad Quli succeeded as Momin Khan III and died in 1789.-/,'™^ Gazetteer 
\ ol. \ I, p, 233. ’ 
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14. Muiymmyd Sayyid’s Mosque. 

Muhammad Sayyid’s or the Cllnkauta Masjid, about 170 yards south of Pir 
Dastgir’s, on the same road, is a private mosque helougiug to the family of the 
Dattawalas of Ahmadabad. A sanad was issued in October 1833, to Xauha Miyan 
Muhammad Afzal as owner. The site covers 141)3 square yards and in front it is 
studded with tombs of members of the family of past times ; another portion is used 
as a firewood depot. [ILL., AM. GO. ) 


.Jfc*. 




mmum 


15. Shaikh Miijammad Jaiiid or 
Mouki Masjid. 

Shaikh Muhammad Jahid or 
Morki Masjid and Rauza in 
Ghikanta Road, stand about 120 
yards south of the preceding. Of 
the mosque a part of the back 
wall containing the fine central 
Mlhrcib 1 2 is all that remains. The 
rauzu is in fair preservation. The 
site coA'ers 797 square yards, but 
the ground to the north and east 
has been built over with houses 
and shops by the Pane-karat. 


16. Rauza of Sayyid Abduluaii 
‘ Idiius in J haver! iv A p a. 

The Rauza of Sayyid Hazrat 
Shams al-shamas Shaikh bin Abd- 
ullah alTdrus in Jhaverhvacla, 
lying about 220 yards to the east of 
the preceding, is a line mausoleum 
of stone, of the usual domed type 
enclosed with perforated stone 
panelled screens. The accom- 
panying illustration (Xo. 8) avjII best help to explain this budding. It belongs to 
the family of Sayyid ‘Idriis or Edrus, and contains three large and tiro small tombs, 
the central one being that of the first Tdrus that came to India,- over which is a canopy 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Sayyid Abiibakr Tdrus, the ancestor of the hints family, 
is said to have come to WeMern India in the sixteenth century or in the reign of 


Rauza of Sayyid Shams-ai.-siiamas Shaikh alTdkus. 


1 Conf. Hope ami Feiynisson's Archil, of Ahm<uhth<t<l, Elate 92. 

2 The defendants of “ that sun of suns Sayyid Abubakr ‘linn abandoned altogether tUeir own land, 
and, attracted l.v the Sultan's (Mahmud HI) benevolence, settled at AhrnadAhad.''— Mirht-i-Siku, atari in 
1> tvlev’s (htjmitt, i). 412. The illustration (Xo. 9), with information rektins to it, I owe to the kindness 


of S.l 


F. 


Al.fibakr Eliu-. a member of the familv and Huzur Deputy Collector, Ahmadabad. 




TO 
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Mahmud III and died in 1623. In liis honour Mirza Sayyid Beg Innlt a mosque in 
Sayyidpu ra, Surat in 1639. The Rauza liere is all whitewashed and is held by the 
present Sayyid ‘hints who lives at Surat. In the old survey of 1S24, the area is stated 
at 3921 square yards, of which 226 have since been declared private property, hut 
from the survey of 1863-07 Ur. Fernandez gives the area in lbSG as only 1926 square 
yards. 1 


17. Qizi ‘Aid's Masjid, Ac. 

Husain Sayyid 's Masjid, known as Qazi ‘All’s Masjid in Paneliapati Road, at the 
entrance to the Mughal Pol — on the outer side of the gate and lying about SO yards west 
from Sahar Khan’s masjid, is a small one, probably not the original structure, and is in 
charge of Sunni Bohras. On the other side of the entrance to Mughal Pol stands a 
very old marble tomb on an open platform which probably was originally in the same 
area. [ILL., Xo. 76.) 


18. Ashraf Khan’s Mosque, &c. 

Ashraf Khan’s Masjid and Bada Uiyan Saheb’s burial-place are in Xavi-Uoholat 
and Suigara-pol in the Kalupur quarter, about a quarter of a mile south-south-east of 
the preceding and a hundred yards from the city wall. The original mosque rvas 
built by Ashraf Khan, a nolle under Shall Qutb-ad-din, but has long since entirely 
disappeared ; and the Bohras, who own it, have erected a modern brick structure on 
the site, with carved wooden pillars and ceiling. Part of the west wall is constructed 
with perforated stone slabs. The structure is whitewashed and kept in good order. 
Built into the walls are two inscriptions on marble slabs that must have come from 
mosques that have long since been destroyed ; the first is of the time of Ahmad Shall, 
and reads thus : — 

“An atom of Thy grace, 0 cherish er of (thy) servants! 

Is better than a thousand years of gifts and prayers. 

In the reign of the Khalifah of the age, who trusts in Allah and asks his help, Xasir-ad 
dunya wa’d-din Abii’l lath Almiad, son of Muhammad Shall, son of Muzaffar Shall 
the Sultan — may h is Khalifah be perpetuated and his clemency extended ! — this house 
and noble graceful place was built for Allah by the mean weak worshipper ‘Alamgir 
who hopes for the mercy of the creator. The 19th of the holy month Mu ha mini the 
year 826 ” — 21th Beeember 1123. 

The other inscription is on the Avail on the right hand and belongs to the reign 
of Mahmud Shall I. It begins Avith the Averse Qorda, s. Ixii, ah 18, and the usual 
saying ol the prophet about the “house in paradise,” and adds, — “The Avork of the 
great Sultan, the defender of the Avoild and of the religion, the possessor of victory- — - 
Mahmud, -on of Muhammad Shah, son of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shall, 


1 A. V. Craw lf'V-IIotvev Schuiu\ ]>p. xlii, No. 36, ami Ixxxiv, No. 13; p 124, or I{ No. 57. 
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son of MuzalTar Shall the Sultan — may Allah perpetuate his Khalifat ! . . . The 
eighteenth of the month Muharram in the year eight hundred ninety-six ” (2nd 
December 149( l). 1 

To the north-east is the Rauza of Sayyid Shams-ad-din, with a canopy over 
the tomb. He is said to have been a man of learning and piety who died about 
1735, and has since been recognised as a 1'ir. To the north-west of this rauza are 
two tombs m niches : — the one ol Shah ‘Abd-al llassul Ivhoda Xoma, the pir of 
Sliams-aJ-din and father of llada Sahel) Khoda Xoma, who is buried in the other 
tomb; he was the first pir of the -I i inagaih Xa waits, and his sixth direct descendant 
was Sayyid ’Abd-al Qadr, alias Bawd Miyaii — the pirzada in 1SS5. 

A permanent annual allowance of 155 rupees is drawn Irom tlie Collector s 
treasury for this mosque and i cui.ru. Adjoining the mosque is a small low room 
where are buried lifteen l Alim — men very learned m Muhammadan theology. I he 
area belonging to this establishment is 143$ square yards. (L., p. 100, Xo. 72; 
Tl.L., Xo. 45.) 

10. Pirmad Shah’s Mosque a yd Rauza. 

Pirmad Shah’s mosque and rauza are in Jhaveriwada, near the civil hospital, on 
the way from Pankornaka to Ghikanta, and about 1 < 0 yards south from Shaikh 
Muhammad Jahid’s rauza. The mosque is of brick, was erected about the middle of 
tlie eighteenth centurv, but is of no merit. The rauza contains tlie grave of I innad 
Shah, and is well looked after ; if is the principal masjid of the Sunni Loluas, and 
the site lias an area of an acre and 113 square yards : hut possesses altogether 
ground of the extent of 2 acres 2 roods and oo perches, onh -74 squaie vaids 
having been alienated since 1S24. Behind the rauza is another of Dad a Mivan. 
Saheb — built of brick, of effective appearance, with a small ruined mosque having 
a Divankhana used as a dwelling. It has a site measuring 090 square yards 
(R.L., Xo. $D. 


20. Shaikh Muhammad Chishti’s Rauza. 

Shaikh Muhammad Chishti s, otherwise called Shaikh Ahmad C hisliti s tauza, in a 
secluded corner, off’ Patwasheri KluD Bazar, is a line domed biick stiuctuie con- 
taining three tombs with four arched doorways, and possibh lias oiiginalh belonged 
to a mosque of which the site is now built over, leaving only 43 square yards for 
the rauza. 

21. Bawa Ahmad’s Masjid. 

lhiwa Ahmad’s (nr Adham’s) Masjid in Salopos Road is to the west oi Malik 
Ska ban’s in Klnis Bazar. The original lias disappeared, and a poor substitute with a 

i Lhis, pp. 2*> 7 2-i*S : or p. 0 O 0 . 
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qibla, lias been erected on the site. The rctuza is also a small tiled building in 
memory of one of the twelve babas who are said to have aided the four Ahmads at 
the founding of the city, Tuesday, 3rd March, 1111 A.D. 1 

22. ‘Alef (or Ahmad) Mlrtaza’s Masjid. 

‘Alef or Ahmad Murtaza’s masjid in Ivhas Bazar, near the Karanj and across 
the street to the south-west of Malik Sha ban’s, is a small building- on a high plinth, 
originally built, it is said, about the same time as the Janti’ Masjid, and was finished 
in the fifteenth century. It is in use and in good repair. The dwarf minarets have 
been renewed. The property extends to 512 square yards. 


23. Rao Hand alik’s Tomb. 

The tomb of Khan Jalian or Rao Mandalik of Sorath, who was defeated by 
Mahmud Baiqara about 1172 and accepted Muhammadanism 2 , is in the Ivandoi 01 at the 
commencement of Kalupur Road from Manik-c-hauk, on the right side going eastwards. 
It is a small room about S feet square, part of which is let. The shrine is still venerated 
and flowers placed on the tomb daily. 


21. Galivara’s Masjid and Phi Kamal’s Graveyard. 

These are on the way from Khadiya Chauki to Xava Darwaza, about 80 and 
100 yards north-west of Sarangpur masjid, and 50 yards apart. The original name 
of this fine little mosque is lost : it is peculiar in style — the entrance is surmounted 
by a finely carved stone arch. It must have stood in a large enclosure, as there is 
reason to believe that Pir Kamal’s graveyard formed part of it ; but it has been entirely 
built over on the south and east right up to the sen. In the graveyard enclosure, now 
measuring only G6 square yards, are three tombs, two of them still of marble, said to 
be of the time of Shah ‘Alam, and held in veneration by the Bolira sect of Musalmans, 
— devotions being paid at them on the occasions of weddings, &c. The site of the 
mosque measures only 7 perches {ILL., Xos. 58, 59). 


1 The legend respecting the founding of Ahmadabad by the help of “ the four Ahmads ” — Sultan 
Ahmad I, Shaikh Ahmad Kattu, Qazi Ahmad and Alalik Ahmad — has been given elsewhere (Arch‘ 
Surr. Jl’estn. India , vol. II, p. 2 ; t'onf. Barley, Hist, of Gujarat, p. 90 ; Ind. Ant., vol. IV, 
p. 289). But an addition is made to the story, saying that they were helped by “twelve Babas” or 
notable Qalandar fakirs. Colonel John W. Watson gave their names as : — Baba Khoju, Baba Laru, Baba 
Karatnal, buried at Dholka : Baba ‘Ali Shir and Baba .Mahmud, buried at Sarkhej ; another Baba ‘Alt 
Shir, who used to sit stark naked : Baba Tavakkal, buried in the Nasiribad suburb ; Baba Lului, buried in 
Manjhuri ; Baba Ahmad Xagori, buried near the Xalbaud Masjid: Baba Ladba, buried near the Hilim 
wicket gate ; Baba Dliokal, buried between the Slmhpur and Dehli gates, and Baba Savyah, buried at 
Viramgam. There is another — Baba Kamil Kirmani, about whom authorities differ (Bum. Gaz., vol. IV, 
p. 249 f.). 

2 Couf. Bird, Hist, of Gujarat, p. 209 ; Burgess, Tarikh-i- Sara ft, p. 117/; Bayley, Hist, of Gujarat,. 
p, 189 ; and Has Mold, vol. I, p. 274/. 
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25. ‘Alam Khan's Rauza. 

‘Alam Khan’s rauza is in Pauapeth or tlie Grain Marker,, close to the municipal 
office. ‘Alam Khan is said to have been a noble of Ahmad Shah’s. The rauza is of stone 
Avith some architectural pretensions, hut it has been got hold of, with the surrounding 
graveyard, by a family of faqirs who have built rooms against all sides of it and use 
it as a store room. The area is 1553 square yards or fully 51 perches. 

20. PiALZA NEAR THE RaYAKIIAD GaTE. 

A small rauza stands near Rayakhad Gate, at the south end of the Jail garden, 
on the Avest of the city. This lias been a fine domed brick building ivith tAvo perforated 
stone AvindoAvs to the north and south, and the entrance door to the AA-est — also of carved 
stone. It is in the middle of a site measuring 1907 square yards, in AA'liich are several 
tombs : but this is one of the glaring instances of spoliation ; for the rauza itself has 
been declared and confirmed by the City Survey Department as private property, AA'hile 
the surrounding area, AA'liich appears to have been a cemetery, has been brought under 
the Summary Settlement Act. The rauza and land are uoav in possession of a Parsi 
family, and Avere probably acquired in the same way as K a Arab Shah Jahan’s and 
Mom in Khan’s Masjids AA-ere by Mrs. King. 1 ( I?.L Ko. 56.) 

27. Sayyid Muiiaalaiad Ja‘far and Sarazi Sahel’s Rauzas. 

The rauzas of Sayyid Muhammad Ja‘far and Sarazi Saheb are in Oliphant 
Road, about 270 yards YV.X.W. from Dastur Khan's masjid. One of the rauzas is of 
stone with perforated panelled Avindows, and contains three tombs — now stripped of 
their marble casings. The other is of brick, hut the tombs have been removed to 
convert it into a storehouse. {ILL., Xo. 60.) 

28. Qizi Saheb’s Masjid. 

Qazi Siiheb’s or Rayapur Masjid, originally called Kasir Sayyid’s, in 
Panchhatdi Rayapur, about 670 yards F.X.E. from Rani Sipari’s mosque, is a small 
masjid in ruins — the roof having fallen. 

Though it once had extensive grounds, they have now been largely appropriated, 
leaving only 730 square yards chiefly in front and occupied by potters and dyers. Its 
adjunct rauza stood forty yards distant, Avhere is a tine marble tomb over the grave 
of Xasir Sayyid, carved in the style of the royal sarcophagi at Sarklrej and in Alnnad 
Shah’s rauza ; portions of marble, however, have been removed and replaced by 
plaster. (ILL., Kos. 61, 62. i 

29. Sayyid Ja'fak’s Masjid. 

Sayyid Ja'far’s Masjid near SayyidAvada in Astodiya Chakla — nearly opposite 
Rani Sipari’s mosque — is of brick but aa'cII built. In the rauza aaus buried Sayyid 

1 Supra, No. 9. 

F 
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Hamicl Ja'far Shiraz i, the fouuder of the sect of Sunni Bohras — an offshoot 
from the Shiah Bohras. Another rauza contains nine tombs, and the area is full 
of graves. The property extends to 1419 square yards. ( Tt.L . , Ho. 69.) 

30. Shah Muhammad ‘Aid’s Masjid. 

Sliah Muhammad ‘All’s masjid in Jamalpur chakla, about 380 yards from 
the gate, is a stone and brick building, partly modern and very plain : the minarets 
rise only about three feet above the roof. Opposite to the mosque is the rauza of 
Shah Muhammad ‘Ali, the floor and tomb of which are of marble. There is also another 
rauza of brick within the enclosure, which extends to 2293 square yards, and is let 
to workpeople. (R.L., Ho. 64.) 

31. Mustafa Sayyid’s Masjid. 

Mustafa Sayyid’s masjid, about 100 yards to the south of Hawab Sard Sr 
Khan’s masjid and rauza, is a small stone mosque and whitewashed. It had once 
extensive grounds, but they have all been encroached upon. ( R.L . , Ho. 36.) 

32. Pir Qutb-ad-dix Sayyid’s Rauza. 

The Rauza of Qutb-ad-din, Qutb Shah Divan, or Pir Qutb Sayyid is about 
SO yards to the east of Mustafa Sayyid’s masjid. It is ascribed to the time of Ahmad 
Shah, and contains three tombs, but w r as taken possession of by a Faqir about 
twenty years ago, when the area unappropriated was 608 square yards. An inscrip- 
tion in it, after quoting Qoran, sura xv, v. 46, proceeds in rather more than usual 
grandiloquent terms : — “ During the time of the conquering rule and in the days of 
the permanent reign of the crown-bearing celebrated Khidiv, the Sultan of the Sul ans 
of the age, the abolisher of unbelief and rebellion, protector of the world and of 
religion — Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, son of Muzaffar Shah the Sultan, 
son of a Sultan (twice ) — may Allah perpetuate his kingdom and increase his rule and 
Sultanship. This tomb was built by the slave, hoping for the mercy of the 
‘Kourisher,’ Qutb bin KhajagL The completion of this pious good work for the 
object of acquiring joy, in the month Muliarram.” But no year is stated. (Rev. Lists, 
Hos. 34 and 65.) 

It probably had at one time extensive grounds, but they had been reduced to 
782 square yards in 1824 and to 608 in 1863. 

33. Makiidoi Saiieb’s Masjid, &c. 

Makhdum Saheb’s Masjid, rauza and graveyard, near Dathapathar, in 
Jamalpur, has now an area of 1976 square yards, 115 square yards having been 
appropriated before 1863. The mosque has disappeared and is replaced by a brick 
and clay erection; the rauza was of stone, but has lost its verandah on three sides. 
The tomb of Makhdum Saheb, said to have been a Yazir of Shah ‘Alam — is of marble 
under an ornamental canopy. (L., 59, or R.L., Ho. 35.) 
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34. Shah B\d.\ Qasim’s Rauza. 

Shah IB a (la. Qasim’s rauza close by the Kachui masjicl, at Taj pur in Jamalpur 
quarter, about a hundred yards north-east of Makhdmn Shah's, is a fine stone building, 
the outer dome resting - on twenty columns, and the walls formed of carved stone 
slabs resting on a base. Some of these slabs have been destroyed or removed and 
the spaces blocked up. 

M ithin are four tombs, the chief having a canopy over it. Shah Bada Qasim 
is said to have been the teacher of Shah ‘Alain. The grounds to the north and west 
have been encroached upon by private houses ; they were at one time extensive 
and in 1S24 measured 1045 square yards, now reduced to 992. ( E.L . , p. 80, 
No. 114.) 

3-3. Ivachni Masjid. 

Kuclini mas j id in Taj pur, Jamalpur, is about 170 yards east from Makhdmn 
Shah’s. This is a notable mosque, built of stone, the original name of which has 
been lost. It has a storey on timber beams which was formerly roofed with glazed 
tiles of a bluish colour — hence the epithet of Each (glass) mosque. The two pillars 
in front and the walls are of stone. It has three mihrdbs and a mirnbav of five steps. 
On the walls are a number of inscriptions, among which the kalima appears six 
times ; but the slabs over the central and left mihrdbs have been removed. The 
bases of the minarets are carved, but not richly. The interior is whitewashed and 
coloured. The court has a porch on the north side and has been enclosed by a high 
wall with balcony windows. In it is a water-cistern. The ascription of its erection 
to Mahmud of Ghazni is evidently an unfounded tradition. The area in 1824 
measured 904 square yards, but it has now lost 192, — mostly declared private property. 
(L., p. 159, Xo. GO, or li.L., p. 80, Xo. 113.) 

30. PiRAXrin’s Daugaii. 

The Piranpir or Bala Mulii-a d-d in's Dargah is in Jamalpur, near the 
Khanja Gate, a furlong west from Jamalpur chakla. ‘Abd-al Oadir Jilani, 1 also 
called Ghaus-a?-A‘zam Mubi-aJ-din Pir-i-Pastagir and Piran-Pir, a descendant of 
the Imam Hasan, the grandson of Muhammad, through his daughter Fatimah and 
the Khalifah ‘All, is the most notable Pir of the Sunni sect of Islam ; and one of his 
descendants — Shfih ‘Abd-al Ivlialak Sayyid ‘Abd-al Qadir — is said to have come 
from Baghdad and settled here about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He is buried in this rauza, which has perforated walls and contains the marble 
tomb. The masjid is in a separate enclosure, and having fallen into decay, was 


1 lie was born A.H. 471 (A.D. 1078) and died A.H. 53] (Feb. 1166). and was buried at Baghdad. 
He was the founder of the Qadiriya sect of Dervishes and is said to have written many books on mystical 
theology. A son named Sayyid ‘Abdullah is said to have come to Simla, and his tomb is shown 
at Tatta. 

k 2 
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rebuilt, of brick in a plain style not long since. The rauza of Hazrat Pir connected 
with these is of brick and contains two plain marble tombs, said to be those of 
Sayyid Miyah and Sayyid ‘Askari if i van, belonging to the Piranpii family , 
and, outside the enclosure, which has been encroached upon on the east, under a 
tamarind tree, are two tombs of rough marble. These are the graves of Raje 
Sharifa, daughter of MahbCib Alla, A.H. 1150 (or A.D. 17ixS) and Sayyid Qasim 
of the family of Shame Burhani. The ground extends to o-b 7 square yards, and 
the rauza receives from the collector’s treasuiy an allowance of two rupees annually. 
(R.L., No. 73.) 

37. Khan Jaiian’s Masjid. 

The Khan Jahan Masjid, near the Khanja gate, and close to the Protestant 
cemetery, on the river side at the south-west corner of the city walls, is a cut 
stone building of trabeate style and apparent antiquity, but in good preserva- 
tion, but whitewashed inside. It 
is roofed with small domes and 
has three mihrdbs , — from over the 
central one of which the inscription 
slab has been removed. The 
mimbar has seven steps. The 
rauza in front has partly fallen — 
only two of the original domes 
being left — but the tomb of Ivhan 
Jahan still remains, and is said 
to belong to the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century. The grounds 
extend to 1C68 square yards. 
(L., p. 160, No. 69.) 

In a city like Ahmadabad, where 
Sravaks and other Hindu sects, that 
lay so much stress on the preserva- 
tion of animal life, are so numerous, 
and where the hereditary office of 
Xagar Seth or “ city chief ’’ belongs 
to a distinguished Sravak family, we 
naturally expect to find a Panjrapol 
or animal asylum. In the district 
there are nine such established — 
9. Modern- Bii:d-koo b t at An. mad a rad. at Ahmadabad, Dholera, Yiramgam 

Mandal, Dliolka, Sanand, Parantej. 
Goglia, and Barwala, of which those at Ahmadabad and Dholera are the most 
important, — the first having an annual revenue of about 15,000 rupees and the second 
of 10,000. In these the inmates are cows, bullocks, buffaloes, blind cattle, goats, 
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horses, cats, monkeys, fowls and. birds wild and tame. To each panjrapol is 
usually added a Jivat-khana or insect room for maggots and small vermin. These 
institutions are supported by taxes on marriages, mercantile transactions, &C . 1 

And as it is a work of merit to support all living creatures, we find bird-roosts 
erected in the streets where birds can be fed with grain. Some of these are of 
considerable elegance of design and deserving attention. As an example the 
illustration Xo. 9 will convey a good idea of the usual style of these. 

1 Dr. Drummond, in the glossary to his Illustrations of the Grammatical Parts of the Guzerattee, 
Mahratta fyc. Languages (1808) has some severe remarks on the management of these asylums. But 
see also Bomb. Gazetteer , vol. IV, pp. 114-116. 
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CHARTER XVI. 

MUHAMMADAN MOSQUES AND TOMBS IN THE SUBURBS, Ac. 

rp H E survey of the architectural remains in the suburbs of Ahmaclabad, as of 
those within the city, has only included the more notable and better known ; 
the number in the suburbs and neighbouring villages is not ascertained, but a few 
notes respecting some of them may be added in closing this account of the 
structures witnessing to the former greatness of the city. 

1. Tombs of ‘Azam and Mu‘azzam Khan. 

To the south-west of the city on the way to Sarkhej, and scarcely a mile 
beyond Paid! Kochrab is a massive brick mausoleum, like that of Darya Khan, and 
probably of about the same age, A.D. 1457. It is the tomb of two brothers — ‘Azam 
and Mu‘azzam Khan, who were Khurasanis and said to have been very skilful 
archers. The Mirat-i-SiTuindciri says they built this tomb at Shah Gum an with a 
masjid close by, and a tank, but because one of them had committed a serious crime, 
the tank would not hold water. Tradition would have us believe that they were the 
architects of Sarkhej, and enriched themselves at the expense of the workmen they 
employed, 1 The mosque seems to have entirely disappeared. 

2. Rauza of Qasim Khan. 

About half a mile north of Kochrab, and about as far west from the Bhadr is 
the small village of C'hhudavad, wdiere is the rauza of Qasim Khan. It stands on 
Goa eminent land of five and a third acres in extent, and the building — once a line 
one v ith a high dome, but much dilapidated from neglect — is not claimed bv anvone, 
but is used by the tenants of the land. 


3. Musa Suhag’s Mosque and Rauza. 

lo the east side of the river in the lands of Daryapur Qazipur village, to the 
east of Darya Khan’s tomb, is the Rauza and mosque known as Hazrat Musa 
Suliags. I hey are in a fortified enclosure with a large gate at the entrance. 
W ithin the Avails is a second enclosure arched on all sides, in Avhich is the rauza : 
the buildings are of brick and lime; the masjid is low and has three arched 
entrances in the facade. In it is a dedicatory inscription stating that it Avas built 
by Ja ‘ Jar “ Wlth elegant arrangements” in ATI. 1101 or A.D. 1090. The buildings 
have no architectural merits, and the tradition that they belong to the time of the 

Hope, Ahmedabad, p. 52 ; Bombay Gazetteer , vol. IV p. 291. 
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Ahmadabad Sultans, lias no support. The legend o£ Musa, however, is curious : — He 
was a faqir, generally known as Auliya or the Saint, and the story is that “onc-e, 
in answer to his prayers, rain was sent and a famine stayed. Then the people 
pressed after him so much that, to escape their notice, he dressed like a woman. At 
his mosque there are live tombs, four of them inside and one outside of the mosque 
enclosure. The story of these tombs is that once the rains were too heavy and the 
king (or viceroy) went to the holy man to ask him to pray to have the rain stopped. 
But he, fearing a fresh attack of popularity, prayed that the ground might cover 
him. His prayer was granted and when the king tried to dig him out, his head 
rose in another place, and again disappeared. Digging at this place the head 
appeared in a new spot. And so it happened four times. Then the king said, ‘ Let 
us offer flowers at his tomb.’ But the saint again appeared, this time outside of 
the mosque enclosure, and said he wanted no offerings. The five tombs mark the 
five places thus consecrated. In the mosque enclosure is a very old and large 
champa tree with many of its twigs and branches hung with glass bracelets. Those 
anxious to have children come and offer the saint bangles, 7, 11, 13, 21, 29, or 
126, according to their means and importunity. If the saint favours their wish, 
the chcimpd tree snatches up the bracelets and wears them on its arms. From Musa 
Suhag sprang an order of beggars who, like their master, dress in women’s clothes 
and wear nose-rings.” 

The place is all studded with tombs. The land connected with it has an area 
of nearly 22 acres, assessed at 101 rupees, but the quit-rent paid to government is 
less than 13 rupees, the difference being 88 rupees 0 annas of loss to the revenue. 
This mosque has also another tract of land measuring fully 7 acres and 3^- roods, 
assessed at 20 rupees, for which a quit-rent of only an eighth of the assessment is 
paid to the treasury. 

Though Ahmadabad is the headquarters of the followers of Musa Suhag, there 
are usually onlv two men at the rauza. Celibacv, which formed the distinctive rule 
of the sect, and used to be rigidly observed by his disciples, is now set aside at 
pleasure ; and the order is rapidly diminishing. 1 


4. The Bad a mi Mosque. 

In the same vicinity is a plain massive brick structure known as the B a da mi 
mosque with adjoining rauza. The mosque had three domes and as many mihrcihs, 
but was seriously damaged by the great flood in J875, whilst the rauza— of more 
ornate style — was less injured. There seem to have been two graves in it, but the 
floor has been robbed of its pavement. It is in possession of the Qazi of Shahpur, 
but the land belongs to Government and measures three and a half acres. Tradition 
ascribes its erection to the workmen employed in building the masjid of Ac-hut 
Bibi close by, who subscribed a badam or fortieth of a pais per diem. 


Gazetteer of Ahmdabnd, p. 381 : <T. F. Fernandez, in Appendix to Crawley -Boevey’s Scheme . p. lxvii. 


1 
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5. Mosque and Rauza of Bayva Barakalla CmsHTi and Others. 

Rear by is the ruined mosque and rauza of Bawa Barakalla Chi slit i, a 
contemporary of Shall ‘Alam ; also the Bad a masjid, and that of Shah Isra ‘Allah, 
the son of Shah ‘Abdul-Fath, whose mosque is in the Shahpur ward. Besides 
these other brick remains in the same locality are enumerated in Lists of Antiq. 
Bern., p. 164 ; or B.L., p. 85. 

6. Two Tombs opposite Darya Khan’s. 

On the way from the city to Shali-i Bagh, and nearly opposite to Darya Khan’s 
Dargah, stand two low tombs of a style quite different from anything else about 
Ahmadabad. They are represented in the accompanying illustration, No. 10, and 

are of brick, well plastered, and 
nearly square with two doors each 
— on the east and west sides, and 
three on the others, the arches over 
them being scalloped. One of them 
has a small porch standing on two 
advanced pillars. But the striking 
feature is their roofs, which come 
down at the corners, so as to present 
an arched facade on every face. This 
roof is ornamented by rosettes in 
plaster at the corners, middle of each 
side, and summit. The style is of 
Bengali origin and seems to have 
arisen from the form of huts in Bengal, constructed of bambu, in which a curvilinear 
form of roof is always employed ; this, converted into brick and plaster, became the 
style of Bengal, and spread in the latter part of the seventeenth century to Dehli, and 
later to the Panjab, and since has become largely adopted all over Hindustan. 1 Thus, 
early in the eighteenth century it appears in the great palace of -Jayasingh at Jaypur, 
and in the nineteenth it has been adopted by an English engineer in the Albert 
museum at the same city. 

This style is exemplified in these two tombs at Ahmadabad, constructed in the 
eighteenth century, but in troublous times which perhaps prevented any further 
imitation. 

7. Shah Padshah PIr’s Rauza. 

In the suburb of Shahrkotfia, on the east side of the city, are several rauzas, 
among which maybe mentioned Shah Badslxah Pir’s, built of stone and standing 
on twelve pillars, open on all sides. In it are three graves (qa.br) constructed of 
stone, one of which is said to be that of the founder. It is known by the name of 

I ergusson, Ind. and Kastn. - I rth ,, p. A 16 ; R. Ehene Spiers, Archit. Kust und / 1 V.sY, p. 18. 



10. Eighteexth-cen’tcry Tombs North of 
Ahmadabad. 
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Kashin no G hum to, as the ground round it is used as a cemetery hy the courtezans 
of the city. 


S. Char Tola Qabrastan. 

Char Tola masjid or Char Todd Qabrastan, in the same village, is a stone 
mas j id without minarets. It has three mihrdbs — hut the central one has been carried 
off — the other two are well carved and in good preservation, hut whitewashed. The 
land belonging to it extends to 24| acres assessed at 152^ rupees, but granted by 
a sanad at a quit-rent of one-eighth of this. 

9. Pir Qasim Khan’s Rauza. 

Pir Qasim. Khan’s rauza near by is of stone and brick. Under the dome 
are three tombs on a marble platform, over which is a gaudily painted ornamental 
canopy. The floor is of marble, as is also the floor of the vestibule leading into the 
rauza. The walls from about six feet above the floor are faced with carved stone 
panels, and in the middle of the side walls is a carefully wrought mihvdb under a 
domed vestibule. Qasim Shah was nephew of Imam Shah the founder of the Pirana 
sect of Musulmans and his shrine here is held in great veneration by his followers. 


10. Pir Baqir Shah’s Rauza. 

Kear it is the rauza of Pir Baqir Shah — a heavy brick structure containing the 
tomb of Baqir Shah, the son of Imam Shah of Tirana. It is also held in great 
respect, and people come from a distance to make offerings and pay their devotions 
here. 


11. Pir Maseayek’s Rauza. 

Pir Mashayek's rauza, also in Shahrkotda, stands in a fortified enclosure and 
is a fine stone building with a verandah round it, having twenty pillars in the outer 
sides supporting the roof and connected by arches. The inner walls are formed of 
carved stone slabs between the pillars. The central tomb has a canopy over it, and 
round it are six other graves. To the west of the rauza is a plain but deep masjid 
of stone and brick; and a second rauza contains the tomb of Pir Abu Talib, the 
grandson of Pir Unshayek. This was formerly open on all sides, but the arches 
were blocked up about twenty years ago. All the buildings here are whitewashed. 

12. Siiaii Maiibib Majzub’s Ralza. 

Shall Alahbub Afajzub’s rauza is a low-roofed brick building in the railway 
suburb near the Kalupur gate, and is said to be the tomb of Shah Piahbub, a 
contemporary of Shall Kln'tb, about 1530-40, a man of great piety and much 
venerated and in whose honour an 'urs is held yearly on the anniversary of his death. 
The original mosque and rauza have disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HINDU AHMADABAD. 

Ancient City : Jaina Temples in the City ; Seth Hemabhai’s Temple. 

Plates LXVII-LNXI. 

T ONG before Ahmad Sliah laid out the capital for his kingdom, there had been 
a town on the site of the modern city. About A.D. 1070 Karna Solanki is 
said to have attacked a powerful Bhilla chief named Asa, who ruled at Asapalli 
or Asaval, close to where the old step-well of Mata Bhavani is — and whilst in the 
district, he built a temple to the goddess Kocharaba, which must have been at 
the present village of Kochrab on the west side of the river, opposite to Ahmadabad. 
He is also credited with founding a city under the name of Ivarnavati, which has 
been generally regarded as the predecessor of Ahmadabad. In the following reign 
Srideva, a great Jaina doctor, is mentioned as residing in an Upasraya, connected 
with a J aina temple there, and the famous Hemachandra seems to have been brought 
up in the house of the minister or local governor Udavana of the same city. At 
a later date we find the city designated as Srinagara, and evidently a place of 
great importance. 

But though the Bhadr still retains its old name, from a temple of Bhadrakali, 
there is scarcely any reference in Muslim history to this earlier city. We find pillars 
and carved slabs, indeed, in the earlier mosques, that were certainly taken from much 
older Hindu temples. 

But during excavations made in the Bhadr some twenty years ago, considerable 
portions of ancient Hindu sculptures were brought to light. Of these several examples 
are illustrated on Plates LXA II and LX VIII. Figures 1 and 2 are probably from 
some panelled screen of a Jaina temple of about the twelfth century, and bear some 
descriptive inscriptions in characters of that period ; 3 is a form of Siva as Xatesa ; 
4 represents Ah shun mounted on Sesha, in a way quite analogous to that in the 
roof panel of the Manod temple, 1 though the knotting of the bodies of the Nagas 
more closely resembles that on a large slab in the great Jaina temple at Ranpur 
in Godwar. Jigures 5 and 0 are representations of Mahishamardani or Maliishaghni, 
— a personification of Durga or Chanda — slaying the Asura named Mahislnr. Figure 7 
has represented Ganesa, the chief of the goblins, and fig. S is the same divinity 
with a female seated on his knee : — who this may represent it is difficult to say, 
since it is generally understood that the elephant-headed god has no Sakti ascribed 
to him on the ground that he has never found a partner equal in beauty to his 
mother Parvati. Figure 9 has represented a four-armed Kali, the terrible Sakti of 
Siva, holding a skull in one of her left hands ; fig. 10 perhaps represented a form 

1 Arch. S//r. West/), huh, vol. IX, p. 109. 

2 Another Mahishasura appears in the Mnhabluirntn, and is killed by Skanda or Ivarttikeya. 
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of Siva or Bhairava, and fig. 11 is a form of Narayana or Vishnu. Figures 12, 
13 and 18, like most of the others, are from the outer walls of a temple and 
represent those dancing Yoginis that are favourite subjects for such decorations ; fig. 14 
has been a small figure of Narasimha or Vishnu tearing up the body of the Daitya 
Hiranyakasipu : fig. 15 is another small fragment ; and fig. 17 represents Vishnu 
on Garucla, whilst figure 16 is a paliya or monumental slab, dated Saihvat 1359 
or A.D. 1302. 

It will be noted that though the majority of these fragments belongs to the 
Vaishuava sect, Saiva divinities are also fairly represented : the sculptures, however, 
are of inferior artistic merit. 


Jaina Temples in Aim ad ab ad. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Muhammadan rulers to stamp out the 
Jaina religion in Gujarat, it continued to be practised and buildings to be erected 
for its ritual during the whole period of their rule, and there are now some hundred 
and twenty temples of this sect in Ahmadabad, which is the headquarters of the 
Gujarat Jains. Besides, in every Jain's or Sravak’s house, there is a cellar 
(bhoyeruh) containing images upon an altar for the family worship. 

Of the Jaina temples, many of course require no notice, but a few of the more 
notable may he mentioned. In the Mandvi pol of the Jamalpur ward, is a temple 
known as the Samara or Sameta Sikliara, from its containing an ideal repre- 
sentation of Sammeya or Sameta Sikliara — the religious title of Mount Pars van at ha 
in the Hazaribagh district of Bengal, which is particularly sacred among the Jainas, 
and where, they say, twenty-one out of their twenty-four Arhats or Tirthakaras 
attained to mohsha or deliverance from transmigration, — all in a standing (kctijotsarga) 
attitude. 1 Hence it is visited by Sravak pilgrims from the remotest parts of India ; 
and those who cannot undertake the long pilgrimage pay their devotions to its 
representations here and elsewhere. For there are other temples in honour of the 
holy mount : thus in the two wings of the temple of Vastupala and Tejahpala on 
mount Girmir are solid structures called samosanas, built in tiers, — that in the 
south wing being Sameta Sikliara, and the other Sumeru or a personified Mount 
Meru; and on Satrunjaya, near the great temple of Adinatha, is another of Sameta 
Sikliara, with a representation of the same sort. 2 

This temple in the Mandvi pol consists of a large room, the roof of which is 
supported by pillars about 64 feet from the Avails — four across each end and six on 
each side — including the corner ones. The entrance is close to the south-east 
corner, and near the south end of the west side is a shrine in the wall containing 
the image of Parsvanatha, with other smaller Jinas in brass and marble. The floor 
is of beautifully inlaid marble. But the north end of the area within the pillars is 

1 Trans. R. Asiat. Sac., vol. Ill, p. 349: Biililer, The Indian Seel of the Jainas, Eng. tr.. p. 66. 
Mount Parsvanatha is in lat. 23 58' N., and long. 86 11 E. Sue lml. Ant., vol. XXXI, pp. 65ff. 

- Arch. Sure. JTcstn. Ind., vol. II. Plate xxxiv, p. 170 ; Fergus-on, Indian and Eastn. Arc hit.. 
p. 231 : Lists of Ant. Rem. Bombay l'rcs , 1st ed., p. 197. (Xo. 103.) 
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occupied by a large wooden representation, locally known as Samara- sikhara } It 
stands on a plinth about three feet high and rises in pyramidal form to a height of 
fully 10 feet. Little shrines are formed on it, some larger, some smaller, of which some 
are appropriated to various Tirthakaras, whilst others are surrounded by dancers 
and musicians — figures about S inches in height — the summit being crowned by a 
larger shrine with choristers under its canopy. The whole is moved by mechanism, 
by which the little figures dance round the temples to which they are attached. 
A wire railing surrounds this huge toy, and a silk canopy hangs over it. 

This temple is ascribed to the second half of the seventeenth century, and is 
said to have cost 1,36,000 rupees; but another version says it was built by one 
Rupvijaya at much less cost, and the money raised by subscription. 

In the same neighbourhood, in Tokarsah’s pol, is an old temple of Godi 
Parsvanatha, built by the Jaina panch, at a cost, it is said, of about half a lakh 
of rupees. 

In the Ivhadiya ward in Ivalupur is an old temple of Sambhavanatha, the third 
Tirthakara, which, like many others, has an underground cellar ( bhoyerun ), contain- 
ing images of Sambhava and of Chintaman-natha. These underground cellars seem to 
have been introduced to save, if possible, their valued images from the iconoclastic 
propensities of the Muhammadans. 1 2 

There are also, in this division, an old temple of Xeminatha in the C’hang-pol, 
and two in the Phatasa-pol, — one of Mahavira, rebuilt in 1866 by Seth Umabhai 
Rupc-hand, and the other, known as Hansanathji’s, rebuilt in 1862 by £ethani 
Harkunwarbai. The same lady, in 1859, also built a temple of Dharmanatha — the 
fifteenth Arhat — in the Janksal-pol of the Daryapur division, at a cost of 20,000 rupees. 

The temple of Adisvara Bhagavan in Jhaveriwada was renewed about 1859 
by Seth Lallubhai Panachand. Its underground cellar is about 17 feet square, is 
entered from the west side, and in the east end is the shrine containing three large seated 
Tirthakaras on a long marble plinth with small standing figures ( kdyotsarga ) between ; 
the central Jina is Adisvara Bhagavan or Rishabhanatha. The shrine is cut off from 
the mandapa by a wall with three doorways in it, through which the images are seen : 
one of them is dated Sain. 1666 or A.D. 1609. 

The hall is domed on very flat arches, cutting off the corners of the square, and in 
the north and south walls are three small recesses as for images, whilst the floor is laid 
with coloured marbles. On the west and east of the dome and in the corners, shafts 
open into the floor above, and through gratings admit a certain amount of light as 
well as air. 

The stair passes round the south-west corner of this hall and lands in the south- 
east of the larger hall above. In the lower landing of the stair, opposite the entrance, 
is a niche containing small figures of Lallubhai Panachand and his wife. 

The upper hall is square, with a marble floor, surrounded by a square of twelve 
pillars, and m the middle of the area they surround are three o£ the gratings giving 

1 Tlie words Samara ami Sumeta are synonymous. 

2 Soles of a Visit to Gujarat , pp. 41, 42; Arclueuh Sure. JVestn. India, voi. II, p. 208. 
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light to the lower floor. The pillars support an architrave over which are coloured 
glass windows. Tn six recesses in the walls are figures of the Yakslias and Yaksliinis 
that attend the different Tirthakaras, among which are readily recognized Gfonrukha 
and C’hakresvari, the attendants on Aclinatha, and also Ajita and Sataraka belonging to 
Pushpadanta the ninth -Jina, together with their cognizances or chthnas. The shrine is 
on the east side, has very elaborately carved wooden doors, and contains five principal 
seated figures, of white marble, about two and a half feet high ; the central one 
representing Suvidhinatlia or Pushpadanta is slightly larger than the others 
and wears a golden crown, whilst many smaller figures are placed among the Jinas 
on the same plinth. 

In the prcidakshina or passage behind the images, are other two gratings over 
shafts from the lower hall ; and all round the shrine walls are little recesses for 
figures of the Jaina mythology. Above the heads of the principal images the walls 
are filled in with looking-glass : below they are mostly coloured red, and the pillars, 
lintels and roof are of carved wood. Outside this hall is a marble-floored room 
leading to the street. Lakslimicliand Kushalchand is said to have repaired or rebuilt 
the temple, or part of it, in 1S4J A.P. 

The temple of Sambhavanatlia, the third Tirthakara in Jhaveriwada-pol, is 
one of the largest and oldest of these shrines, and is said to have been built at 
an expense of a lakh of rupees. Outside, it is very plain and unpretentious, whilst 
inside it consists of three apartments — a mayclapa or porch, the Sakha maydapci or 
assembly hall, and the nijmandir or shrine. The floors are laid with coloured 
marbles and the roof supported on pillars. From the principal hall a stair leads 
clown to an underground temple of the same size and plan and similarly finished. 
The images are three Tirthakaras about double life size. 

In AVisa-pol, in Jhaveriwada is an old temple of Jagavallabha Par s vanatlia, 
which has two underground cellars, one containing a statue of Jagavallabha Parsvanatha 
with a smaller statue on each side ; and the other has an image of Adisvara with 
smaller figures also on each side. 

There are several other temples besides these in the Daryapura ward of the city, 
most of which have been restored bv wealthv Sravaks within the last eiglitv vears. 1 

The Great Jaina Temple of Seth Hathisingii. 

The most notable Jaina temple, however, at Ahmadabad is that of Seth 
Hathisingh, son-in-law of Seth Hemabliai Vakhatchand, which stands just outside 
the Dehli gate on the right of the way to Shali-i-Bagli. Together with a Pliarmasala 
and a large mansion close by, it was finished in ISIS at an outlay of about a million 
rupees. The three buildings occupy a large rectangular area, the mansion standing- 
next to the road with a classic portico and containing some handsome rooms. 

The temple itself, with its enclosing cloisters, measures over all about 12(3 feet 
from north to south — and, exclusive of the entrance porch on the east, ICO feet from 
east to west. The court is surrounded by cloisters ( bhatht'i ) in which, besides three 


1 Bombay Gazetteer , vol. IV, p. 301. 
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small temples on the north, south and west sides — each in line with the centre of 
the principal mandapa — there are the orthodox number of fifty-two small shrines, 
each crowned by a sikhara or spire. As will be seen from Plate LXIX, this gives 
a dignity to the outer enclosure, combined with a meaning which is seldom found 
in any other style of architecture, and the whole arrangement leads pleasingly up to 
the central feature, showing great skill in the subordination of the various parts. 

Tire inner fagade of the cloisters or bhariiti (Skr. bhramci ) is interrupted only by 
the three small temples mentioned above, by the large entrance porch on the east, 
and by smaller entrances on the north and south near the east end. The corridor 
is about nine feet Avide all round and is raised by four steps above the level of the 
court. 

The entrance porch on the east projects considerably and is flanked inside by 
stairs, in line Avith the bhcahti on each side ; these rise aboA'e the roof of the upper 
storey in turrets of the “broken square” pattern employed in the sikharas. 

From outside some seven steps lead up to the platform of the external porch 
Avliich is of great magnificence, two storeys in height and most elaborately ornamented. 
This porch has tAvo advanced pillars and other four in front of the entrance. The 
platform is broken on the south side by a small old Sai\ T a shrine for the removal 
of which, it is said, a very large sum of money Avas offered on the part of Seth 
Bathisingh and the Sravaks, and the porch Avas long left unfinished in the hope of 
its acceptance. This Avas refused, and finally the cell Avas left undisturbed, but built 
closely round on three sides. 

The doorway leading into the court is much inferior to most of those of an 

earlier period ; the jambs and lintel are cut up into many compartments and filled 

Avith small figures too numerous and too much alike in grouping and size to be 
effective. The columns of this porch at once strike us as designed after those in 

the temple on Mount Abu and others, Avhilst those of the temple itself are different, 

and resemble more those of the later Somaji’s Chaumukh temple at Satrun jaya. 

The temple Avas designed and constructed under the direction of a salat or 
master-mason named Premachand. Fifty years ago Mr. A. I\. Forbes thus stated the 
custom in such a case, Avhieh is still prevalent in India: — “When a Rajput chief 
erects his neAV residence, or a Jaina merchant consecrates a shrine to his religion, — 
no draAvings are made, but the general design, with the accommodation required, is 
described in Avords by the raja or the Seth to the principal scddt or master-mason. 
Such lately erected edifices as ai-e Avithin reach are then examined, with the AueAV that 
they may be used as models, and the improvements desired are suggested at this 
time or during the progress of the AA'ork, by one or other of the parties, the handi- 
craftsmen being by no means excluded, and the result is an edifice substantiallv the 
same as those Avhieh immediately preceded it, but more adapted to the tastes and 
exigencies of the day. That these tastes are always purer than those Avhieh formerly 
prevailed is more, of course, than can be asserted, at a time when the false principle 
of servilely imitating a foreign model (because foreign) is already beginning to exercise 
a too pOAverful influence .” 1 


1 Bombay Quarterly Review , vol. V (1856), p. 305. 
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The temple itself consists of the usual three parts : an open mcindap on a base 
about 37 feet square, with a double row of pillars on the three exposed sides, and 
roofed by a large ribbed dome standing on the twelve inner pillars. On each of 
the three outer sides it has a large projecting porch. Beyond this is the principal 
mandapa — 2 If feet square inside, also with projecting porches on the north and 
south sides two storeys in height : all porches are approached by steps from the east. 
In the inner corner of this mandapa are two rooms, and in the front corners stairs 
lead to the upper storey, which is roofed in that style peculiar to Jaina temples, 
consisting of rows of sloping little moidded forms resembling a tiling of waterpots. 
Three doors with richly carved thresholds lead from the hall into the shrine, which 
is about 22 feet in length by 6 in depth — the plinth or throne along the back Avail 
bears three larger figures of Tirthakaras and many others of various sizes. 

The central figure is that of Dharmanatha, the fifteenth Jina, to whom the 
temple is dedicated, whose symbol is the vajra or thunderbolt, and his attendant 

genii the Yaksha Kinnara and the Yakshini Kandarpa. Like the mandapa, the 

shrine has an upper storey Avhich is surmounted by a triple spire of the usual 
pyramidal form with slightly curving sides, crowned by kalasas and surmounted 
by flags. 

Under the west side of the portico is a long underground room Avitli tAvo small 
shrines on the Avest side and other two rooms on the east. This apartment is reached 

by a stair leading down from the court on the south side. 

The temple has been finished with as much Avealth of ornament as in the best 
days of the style, which has but little degenerated from its former excellence. But 
the sculpture is poor and the details have lost in purity. Still its whole arrangement 
is very perfect. “ Each part,” as Mr. Fergusson remarked, “ goes on increasing in 
dignity as Ave approach the sanctuary. The exterior expresses the interior more com- 
pletely than even a Gothic design ; and, whether looked at from its courts (Plate 
LXXI) or from the outside (Plate LXIX), it possesses variety without confusion and 
an appropriateness of every part to the purpose for AA T hich it was intended.” 1 


Hindu Temples. 

In the preceding account no notice has been taken of the Brahmanical or 
strictly Hindu temples. They are numerous, of course, in a large city like Ahmadabad, 
but few of them are old or of architectural merit. There is, however, one deserving 
of some notice — that of the followers of Svami Xarayana. This sect was founded 
iii the early part of the nineteenth century by a Sarvaiya Brahman named 
Ghanasayama, born at Clihapaya, a village a little to the north of Ayoclhya in 
An dll, in 1780. He became an ascetic and under the name of Xilakantlia visited 
religious shrines, and came to Katliiawad where in 1800 he took the name of 
Sahajanand, and began to preach a reformed type of the Yaislinava religion, 
inculcating a moral, and eA'en ascetic life. He made numerous converts in Gujarat, 

1 I nth and Eastn . Archit p. 258 ; Ahmedabad , pp. 96fF. ; Briggs, Cities of G njarashtnt , pp. 32f. 
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assumed the title of Svami Narayana, and established two gctdis or seats of episcopal 
rule — Ahmadabad and Vadtal (in Kheda district); but Gadhada, Muri and Junagadh 
are also recognised as having their own temples and seats of authority. Svami 
Narayana died at Gadhada in 1829. 1 A t these cities and in many other towns, the 
sect have temples — some of them large and noteworthy and with connected monastic 
establishments. Their temple at Ahmadabad is situated about 500 yards south-east 
from Muhafiz Khan’s mosque ; it was completed in 1850, and is in the usual 
Hindu style. The shrine, like Seth Hathisingh’s, has three spires over the cells 
where the images of Krishna, Radha and Svami Narayana himself are placed ; and 
the mandapa or hall is roofed by an octagonal dome supported, as usual, on twelve 
pillars. The one difference from the prevalent Jaina form is that the angles are 
filled in, making the porch squarer than is usual in Jaina temples, though this form 
is sometimes used by them also ; and it is not an improvement but destroys that 
play of outline which is the great charm of the original arrangement. Barring this 
slight defect, the design of the whole is not unworthy of the earlier style. Its 
gateway is wanting in purity of detail and in perfect proportion, but is still so 
beautiful that it would be extremely interesting to trace back its form to the 
original. 2 

1 See Indian Antiquary, vol. I, pp. 331-335 ; Asiatic Journal, vol. X\ (1823), p. 318 : Heber’s Journal 
(4to. Ed.), vol. II, pp. 143-4; Briggs, Cities of Gujaroshtra, pp. 226-229, and appendix, pp. xiii-xxiv. 

2 Fergusson, Ahmeclabad, pp. 94-96, and plates 117, 118. This temple was not included in the survey, 
and we have no plan or recent photograph of it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

VIRAMGAM AND AIANDAL ; KAPADV A N J AND SARNAL. 

VlRAMGAM. 

Plates LXXII to LXXIY. 

71RAA1GAAI is a town of about 23,000 inhabitants, lying 35 miles nearly due 
™ west from Ahmadabad, and connected with it by a railway which branches 
here to Alehsana lying northwards, to Patri and Kharaghoda to the west, and to 
Wadhwan and Kathiawad to the south-east. It has always been a place of con- 
siderable importance, and about A.D. 1100 Alayanalladevi, the mother of Siddharaja 
is credited Avith the formation of an artificial lake known as the Manas a sa'r'ovar 
— and now called Alanasarovar or Ala nsar talav, on the west of the town— which 
is still its chief beauty. From this and two other reservoirs — the Gangasar lake 
on the south and south-east and the Dhuniya talav in the south- Avest, the toAvn is 
supplied Avith Avater. 

The Alanasarovar is irregular in shape, but supposed to resemble the conch 
shell (Plate LXXII), and is quite surrounded by a ghat or flight of stone steps 
leading down to the Avater. 

Collecting from the west the water forms a small lake and is thence received 
through a stone grating in the AA r est side into a deep octagonal kuncja or silt Avell, 
haA'ing niches in the sides occupied by images in bold relief. From this huncla it 
passes — by a masonry channel through live circular openings — three above and tAA r o 
below — into the lake. Over the terrace covering the tunnel is a large pyramidal 
roofed paA'ilion — repaired by the Alarathas — behind which are five shrines of the usual 
size dedicated to Baucharaji, locally styled Alansar Alata. 

On the platform above the ghat or steps were raised a multitude of small shrines, 
each Avith its separate spire ; originally there must have been in all about 520, but 
almost a third of these are ruined, especially along the north side and east end, Avhere 
the platform has partially subsided and throAvn them forward ; but 357 are still left. 
AVith one or tAvo exceptions these shrines are very small and of one pattern (Plates 
LXXII and LXXIII, figs. 2, 3 and 1). 

The shrines on the north side of the lake were all Vaislinava ; those on the 
east end Avere most probably Saiva, but the floors have been torn up. All the 
shrines on the south side and south half of the AA T est side are SaiA r a, and hnve 
figures of Afahakal, I > h a i r a v a and Xatesa outside — on the right, left and back, 
or east. west, and south Avails. In the tAA'o larger double temples on the south-east 
(Plate LXXIII, fig. 1), Bhairava is on the sides toAvards the lake and Alahakal on 
the south sides, AAhilst Natesa is on the back of each and Ganesa on the door 
lintels. These larger temples have a mandcipa on twelve pillars betAveen the pair of 
shrines : the Avest shrine aatis Vaislinava Avliilst the east one was Saiva. The cells 
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in each case are fully double the dimensions of the others round the lake. On the 
north side, near the east end, are two long rooms with three niches in the back 
walls, and one in each end ; the figures round the doors of these may perhaps be 
Vaishnava but Ganesa occupies the dedicatory block on the lintels. They have had 
a verandah in front with overhanging balcony. West of this is a descent or slope 
for cattle and on the west side of it, a somewhat larger shrine than usual facing 
east is Saiva — the only one on this side. The surrounding ghaf is interrupted in 
several places by roadways, which descend to the water’s edge. The appearance of 
this fine sheet of water is represented in the photographs on Plate LXXIY, the first 
being a view from near the double temples along the south side looking west, and 
the second another view along the east end looking northwards. 


Mandat,. 

Plates LXXY, LXXYI, LXXY1T. 

About fourteen miles north-west from Yiramgam and m the same taluka is 
Man dal, a town of some 8000 inhabitants. It was also a place of some importance 
in mediaeval times, and appears to have been under Jhala chieftains till the time 
of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, when Yiramgam and Mandal were annexed to the 
royal domains. It contains some handsome temples, but the principal remains are 
four Musulman masjids — the Jami’, Sayyidi, Qazi and Ganjni, the last two 
comparatively modern and of but little importance. 

The Jami’ masjid is a large plain structure (Plate LXXV, fig. 1). Inside it 
measures 132 feet in length by 35 feet deep, having five large domes with small ones 
in front and rear of each — the other portions of the roof being covered in the Hindu 
manner by cutting off the corners of the squares formed by the lintels over the 
pillars. The pillars have all been reft from Hindu temples and stilted one upon 
another to attain the requisite height. There are five mihrabs and the usual raised 
pulpit on the right of the central mihrdb : the mihrabs are very plain and devoid of 
taste. In the north end, is a gallery, or mulak hhana, entered from outside by a 
stair landing in a small domed porch. Altogether, with its mass of dead wall above 
the doorways, this is a very poor specimen of Muhammadan architecture, and probably 
not of an early date. 

The Sayyidi Masjid is much smaller than the preceding, measuring 31 feet 
-square inside and roofed with a single large dome in the centre, small ones in front 
and behind it and at the corners what look like small domes from outside, but 
inside cover square areas of which the corners are first cut off and the remaining 
square space covered by a large flagstone. 

The facade is open and divided by four neatly moulded pillars (Plate LXXAH, 
fig. 0) : the cornice consists of a panelled projecting eaves slab, with neat string- 
course above it, and over a projecting tamia Avith pendent ornamentation are the 
aisual kangaras. The figure, Plate LXXY1I, fig. 2, will explain this. 
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The three mihrdbs in the back are very richly carved — differing in the patterns 
on the jambs from those prevailing at Ahmadabad (Plate LXXVII, figs. 3, 4 and 5). 
In each end and in the back wall are two windows, richly carved outside, which 
have heen filled with the usual tasteful and varied perforated stone-work — but this 
has been very much destroyed. 

The back wall (Plate LXXV, fig. 2) conveys the best idea of the exceptionally 
rich decoration upon this beautiful mosque. The three buttresses are of a style 
quite distinct from what we find elsewhere, the lower portions of them being more 
like the bases of the minars of the sixteenth century, about the middle of which 
this was probably constructed. The court and mosque are now very much below 
the level of the surrounding ground, and are reached by a flight of steps. 1 

About Mandal, as in many places in Kathiawad and northern Gujarat, are to 
be seen numbers of Paliyas or memorial and sati stones. Figures 3 and 4, 
Plate LXXV, give representations of two of these : the first is the paliya of a local 
hero of A.D. 1629-30, having above the sun and moon, and then a bas-relief of the 
warrior. The other-— a sati stone — is dated 1607-8, A. I)., and is in memory of one 
who was burnt on the funeral pyre of her husband. 


Kapadvanj. 

Plates LXXVII-LXXXIII. 

Kapadvahj or Kapadvanaj — Sanskrit Karpatavanijya 2 — is an old city in 
the Kheda district on the Mohar river, lying thirty miles due east from 
Ahmadabad, and is now a town of 18,000 inhabitants. Here a notable Jaina 
religious chief, Abhayadeva, died in the thirteenth century. Xear the Avails of the 
present toAvn is the site of an ancient city, and among the buildings are several 
very old structures, as well as the ruins of many fine mosques and tombs. Among 
the modern ones the most notable is a Jaina temple, built about the middle of last 
century, at a cost of a hundred and fifty thousand rupees. 

The Jami’ Masjid deserves some attention (Plate LXXYIII). With the court 
in front, it forms a quadrangle measuring outside 87 feet from north to south by 129 
from east to west, Avith entrances on the east and north sides. The west end of 
this enclosure is occupied by the mosque, which is 79 feet in length inside by 
48 feet deep, roofed by six domes in two toavs of three each. In front it is quite 
open and trabeate, and in the north-west corner is a small muluk Ididna measuring 
18 feet by 24, Avith the entrance in the north Avail. In the back Avail there are 
three mihrdbs, and four narroAv windoAvs divided by thick mullions into four apertures 
each, and filled Avith perforated Avork, as sIioavii in Plate LXXIX, fig. 3. 

The mivibar is of the high type of earlier times, and the pillars, as illustrated 
by figures 1 and 2 on the same plate, are mostly hexagonal, of purely Hindu type, 


1 H. Conseus, Progress Report , Dee. 1889-Feb. 1890. 

= Ind. Ant., vol. XI, p. 248; Epig. hid., vol. I, p. 58 ; vol. II, pp. 41, 85. 
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and must have been torn from native temples. The domes testify to the same 
origin as is illustrated by tbe drawings of the central one on Plate LXXVIII, fig. 2, 
where it may be noted that, whilst the eight figures that adorned the inside have 
been removed, the blocks on which they stood have not been arranged symmetrically 
with the lintels of the supporting octagon. 1 Part of the corridor round the front 
court seems to be in ruins — the roof of a portion of the south side, apparently, and 
the whole of the north side corridor being gone. 

The principal object among the remains at Kapadvafij, however, is a large 
square kunda or reservoir in the market place. This occupies an area about 
a hundred feet square, with a platform below the first descent, from which a series 
of short stairs, parallel to the sides, lead down from one narrow landing to another, 
and reaching a broader one about 23 feet from the first. Between each pair of 
descending steps in each of the five tiers is a niche — some hundred and thirty-six 
in all — originally occupied by images (see Plates LXXX and LXXXI). In the centre 
is a deep well about nine and a half feet square. 

On the north, west and south sides the first platform is broken into on the level 
of the next landing to make room for pavilions about nine feet square, each 
standing on four pillars, and carved on the architrave with mythological figures 
(Plate LXXIX, fig. 4). On the south side, close behind the somewhat ruined 

pavilion, is a draw-well about sixteen feet in diameter. 

On the east side, steps lead up to a platform on which stands a fine 

Kirttistambha or Torana arch (Plate LXXXII), not very greatly injured, though 
it probably belongs to the early part of the twelfth century. It consists of two highly 
carved pillars, 4 feet broad at the plinth, and rising to a height of 13 feet 

10 inches including a broad cruciform capital, whose inner arms support the 
ornamental torana or cusped arch. Over this capital a prolongation of the shaft 
supports a sur-capital, 3 feet above the first, over which again lies the architrave in 

two fasciae richly carved — the lower in florid pattern, and the upper with gods 

in the lalita mudra in the middle, and elephants, horsemen, &c., at the ends. 
This supports the projecting cornice with its decorative guttae, surmounted by 

a plinth, and on this stands the pediment in which Siva or Bhairava is the 

central figure. 

On the arms of the principal capitals are placed human and animal figures, which 
slope outwards as struts and are held in place by the heads of the sur-capitals. 
The column shafts are square below, then octagonal and above circular. At a height 
of ten feet are small projecting brackets that at one time supported other figures 
as struts held above by the lower capitals, but these have entirely disappeared. 

To the south of the Ivunda is an underground temple dedicated to Mahadeva 
which has never been properly explored. 2 

Mr. Cousens, in his survey, noted some very good old wood-carving in the town, 
especially in windows and brackets, and his drawings on Plate LXXXIII, of a 


1 No photograph or ek-vauon of this mosque, nor any note respecting its architecture, has been 
supplied by Air. Cousens, who conducted the survey. 

- Bombay Gazetteer , vol. I If, p. 173. 
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window in the wall of a brick house (figs. 1 and 2), and of a carved bracket 
(fig- 3), are given in illustration. 


Sarnal. 


Plates LXXXIY and LXXXV. 

Lastly, in the Iv.heda district, 44 miles E.S.E. from Ahmadabad and four 
miles east by south from the town of Thasra, is the village of Sarnal, on the 
right bank of the riv|r Ytalii, in latitude 22° 4 V X. and longitude 73° 20' E. 
Sarnal, along with thje neighbouring villages of Bhadrasa and Aklacha, is said 
to occupy part of the site of an ancient city called Kuntalpur, the old foundations 
of which may still be traced. 

Here there is an important old temple said to have been desecrated by ‘Ala-acZ-din 
Khilji when he invaded Gujarat in the end of the thirteenth century. The south- 
east side of the mandapa is considerably ruined, but the plan is so purely Chalukyan 
in arrangement that the temple was deserving of a careful survey. 1 2 

The mandapa or portico is about 40 feet each way, and its roof is supported by 
the eight pillars of the central dome and by the smaller ones standing in pairs on 
the screen walls that surround it (see Plate LXXXIY). 

In plan this portico follows the pattern of temples of the Chalukyan style in the 
Kanarese districts, with their numerous projecting angles. The inner eight columns 
are each 14 feet in height, have double capitals and are square for the lower third 
part of their height, then through an octagonal and sixteen-sided belt are changed 
into cylindrical form (Plate LXXXV, fig. 4). They are not spaced equally apart on 
the floor as in most Jaina and Musahnan domes : those on the sides being quite 
11 feet between centres, whilst at the corners they are only 5 feet : and this is so 
arranged as to bring them into line in each direction with the outer pillars on the 
screen wall. 

A small ante-chamber or porch is formed in front of the shrine, and the 
doorway of the latter (figs. 1-3) is elaborately carved on the jambs, lintel and architrave 
in a style that must relegate this temple to the twelfth century ; but it has been 
much damaged by the iconoclast. The figure sculpture on the middle of the lintel 
indicates a £ a i v a temple, and a boldly cut kirttimuklr projects from the upper 
cornice. 

The shrine or gcirblia-griha is 11 feet square inside, and its floor is somewhat 
lower than that of the Sabha-mandapa. Outside, its walls are much broken up by 

1 To this lemple attention was directed in tbe first edition of the Lists of Aiitiq. Remains in Bombay 
Presidency (1885), pp. 133, 134 as one “of primary importance,” for tbe survey. Mr. Cousens, in surveying 
tbe eastern part of Gujarat, prepared tbe drawings produced on Plates lxxxiv and lxxxv, but without 
either architectural elevation or photograph of the temple, and as only the draftsmen visited Sarnal, he 
was uuable to supply any notes respecting it. 

2 Arch. Sure, IVvstn. Ltd., vol. IX, p. 25. 
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numerous projections, which lie in a circle about 24 feet in diameter and among which 
are seven recesses for images, facing so many of the eight points of the Hindu 
compass — that on the east being the entrance of the shrine. 1 The regents of the 
eight points— Indra, Agni, Yama, Nairriti, Varuna, Marut or Vayu, Kubera 
and Siva, were among the greater gods of earlier times, and are mostly still held 
in reverence. Between each pair of the projections containing these niches are two 
other advanced angles, divided vertically into numerous members. 

The temple takes its name from the Galta, a small stream which here joins the 
Mahi. 


1 These points are : — S.E., Dakshinapurva, over which Agni or Vahna presides with the elephant 
Pundarika ; S., Dakshina, held by Yama or Pitripati, with the elephant Vamana ; S.W., Dakshinapaschima, 
held by Nairriti with Kumuda ; W., Paschima, by Varuna and Ahjana ; N.W., Uttarapaschima, by Marut 
and Pushpadauta ; N., Uttara, by Kubera and Sarvabhauma ; N.E., Uttarapurva by liana or Siva and 
Supratika ; and E., Purv&dik, over which Indra presides with the elephant Airavati. See hid. Antiq., 
vol. VI, p. 361. 
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I X D E X 

TO VOLUMES Vr, VII, AND VIII OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


‘Abdul Ghafur Mazhir ‘Alam, 3rd iu 
descent from Shah ‘Alam - 

ATII, 15 

‘Abdnl-Haiv, writer of inscription in 
Ganj ‘In ay at Shah’s mosque 

ATII, 64 

‘Abdul-Hamid Khan, acting governor of 
Ahmadabad, 1705 ... 

AT, 17 

‘Ahtlul-Karim Latif, architect of’ Hilal 
Khan’s mosque at iDholka 

VI, 32 

‘Abdullah Khan Bahadur Firuz Jititg, 
13th viceroy of Ahmadabad - 

VI, 16 

‘Abdullah Qutb al ‘Alam, Say y id Burlian 
aJ-din .... 

ATII, 15 

‘Abdullah Razzaq, see Abul Razzaq. 

‘Abdul-Qadir Jilani, Plr-i-Dastgir or 
Piran-pir .... 

ATII, 75 

‘Abdul-Rahim Ivhau, Ivhan Mirza, viceroy 
of Gujarat - 

VI, 14 

‘Abdul Rahman al Marri, father of J unaid, 
governor of Ouidh - - - 

VI, 3 

‘Abdui'-Salam, sou of Alimad-al-Hajab- 
al-Quraisbi - 

VI, 29 

Abhayadeva, Jaina teacher 

ATII, 93 


Abhayasiriiha, Maharaja of Jodhpur, 

54th viceroy of Gujarat - - - VI, 18, 19 

Abhiras or Ahirs, early tribe iu SauraJitra VI, 2 

abjnd, utimorical arraugcment of the 

alphabet ... - VIII, 44 

Abu, Alt., Vimala Sail’s Temple on - VI, 5, 7, 8 : 

ATI, 11, 14; VIII, 88 

Abii Bakr Khan, son of Mahmud Beg - ATI, 84 

Abu Talib’s tomb in Shahrkotda - - ATII, 81 

Abttl Fath Maghnnl-din, Jahandar Shah, 

Sultan of Dehli ... AT, 18 

Abnl Fazl's Ain-i-Akbari - VT, 6«, 1 1 

Abul Razzaq or ‘Abdullah Razzaq'- rauza 

and masjid - ATII, 66 

Abit Tnrab, his tomb and ijaihnn-i-rasiil ATII, 20, 

50-51 

Achut Bibi’s mosque and tomb, AT, 12: ATI, 64-66: 

ATII, 79 

Adalaj wav or step-well - ATII, 2, 4, 10-16 

‘Adil Khan Asiri, officer under Aluzatfar II. ATII, 28 

Adinatha, Jaina Tirthariikara Temple at Satruiijaya, 
ATII, 85 ; his aiteudaut Yakslias, 87. 

Adisvara Bhagavan, same as Adiuatlm, ATII, 86, 87 

ad l — justice - - - - ATII, 59 

Afzal Khan Bombani, vazir to Bahadur 

Shah, his mosque - - - VIII, 82 

Agni or Abilina, guardian of the South-east ATII, 96 


Aliuiad al-Haj ib al-Quraishi - - AT, 29 

Ahmad Ayyaz, governor of Gujarat, 

1325-1338 - - - AT, 8 

Ahmad Khan, son of Mahmud Shah Beg ATI, 88 
Ahmads — the four - ATI, 15 ; ATII, 72 

Ahmad KattuGanj Bakhsh, ATI, 46, 50: mausoleum 
of, 47-48. 

Ahmad Shah I, AT, 10, 14, 24, 39 : ATI, 1, 2-4, 8, 
15-17, 25, 29, 30, 32, 35 ; ATII, 70, 72/q 74, 84 ; 
his masjid in the Bhadr, ATI, 17-19, 71 ; ATII, 

7 u ; rauta, ATI, 36-38 ; Langarkliaua, ATII, 63. 
Ahmad Simh II (1554-1561), AT, 14 ; VII, 7, 8, 38 
Ahmadabad, AT, 1, 3, 4, 6, 10, 12, 16 and //. 19, 36 ; 
founded, ATI, i, 3, 7, 9, 46: architecture, VII, 
10, 15. 

Ahtnadabad Qazi’s masjid - - ATII, 62, 63 

Ahmaduagar - AT, 11,13 

Ahmad Sltalii Sultans ... - ATII, 79 

Ajayap’tla, Cinulukva king of Gujarat 

(1073 1076) - - - - AT, 7 

Ajitanatha, 2nd Jaina Tirthaihkara - A'lII, 87 
Ajirrasimh a, brother of ATrasimlui of Kalol \T I J , 12 

Ajit Sing, 48th and 50th vioerov, 1715 
‘and 1719-1721 - - - - AT, 18 

Akbar, Emperor, invasion of Gujarat - VI, 14-16, 
30 : ATI. 7, 82 : ATII, 50. 87 
Aklaeha, village near Sarual - - ATII, 95 

"Alamgir or Aura u gzib. Sultan (1658-1 _ 07). AT, 16, 
17, 27 : ATI, 7, 9 : ATII, 54, 55, 61, 62 

‘Alam Ivhan Lodi, Gujarat liohle, 1540 - AT. 14 
‘Alain Khan’s rauzt iu Danapeth - - ATII, 73 

‘AlauJ-din Husain Shall of Bengal (1494- 

1521) - - - ATII, 20 

AlauJ-diu Khilji - AT, 8, 20, 24 : ATI, 1 : ATII, 95 

Alexandrian traders - AT, 2 

•Alt bin ‘Abdul-nahi al Baghdadi. 1621 - AT, 26 

al Idrisi, the geographer - - - AT, 6, 30 

Alif Khan Bhukai’s mosque at Uholka, AT, 34-36 : 

ATI, 58 

Alif Khan, imperial guard - - A II, 1 

Alif Khan or Babi masjid - - ATII, 42 

Alif or Ahmad Murtaza’s masjid in Khas 

Bazar - - - ATII, 72 

‘Ali Khan’s masjid - - - A'JII, 68 

‘Ail Khan’s or Clihota Idrt’is misjid - ATII, 54/’. 

Alim, Muhammadan theologians - - ATII, 71 

‘Aiwi, poetical name of AVajihiu/-din - ATII, 53 
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Amanat Khan - - - VI, 17 • 

Ambaruatha, temple - - VI, 7 ! 

Amin Khan Gliori, governor of Juuagadh, 

1581 - - - - ' ‘ - VI, 15 

Amir Husain bin Miran, governor of 

Gujarat, 1350-1364 - - - VI, 9 

Amir Sa‘adat Khan, founder of Wajikurf- 

diu’s tomb, 1602 - - - VIII, 53 

Amru bin Jamal, governor of Sindh, 

eighth century - - - VI, 3 : 

Anandadeva Vaghela, chief of Kalol - VIII, 12 

Andhari Bagh or dark garden, at Shak-i- 

Bagh - VIII, 57 

Anhilnpatana, Anhilapura, Anhihvada, VI, 3 5, 6, 8 ; 

VII, 2 j 

Animal life, preservation of, among the 

Jainas - - VIII. 76 i 

Anjuman-i Islam ----- VIII, 27 
Ankle^var, tn. - - - VI, 18 | 

ankusa, elephant goad - VIII, 11 

Annpsingh Bhandari, deputy of A jit- 

siugh, 1720 - - - - VI, 18 

Auwa temple in Haidarabad districts - VII, 12 

‘Arab Shah, grandson of Shah "A lam - VII, 60 

Aras, battle of - - - - VI, 19 

Aras Bibi, Muhammadan lady, d. 1883 -VIII, 66,67 
Arasnr, mount, with Jaiua temples - VI, 5 

Aravalli Hills - VI, 1 

arcuate style of architecture - VIII, 18, 22, 32, 45 

Arhats, or Jaiua Tirtkamkaras - - VIII, 85 

Arjumand Bauo Begam, Muintaz Mahal, 

wife of Jahangir - VIII, 57 

Arjunadeva Vaghela (1261-1274) - - VI, 8 

Arnoraja Vaghela ... VI, 7, 30 
Asa, Bhilla, chief of Asawal - VIII, 84 

‘Asaf Khan, probably Gkayasu/7-din ‘All 

‘Asaf Khan - VIII, 19 i 

Asaf Khan Ja‘far Beg, brother of Azam 

or Az in Khan - - - VI, 16« ; VIII, 59 , 

AsalW-daula Azad Khan Bahadur, go- 
vernor of Gujarat (1712) - - VI, 18 1 

Asha, Asapalli, now Asarwa or Asatval, suburb of 
Ahmadabad, VI, 6 ; step-well at, VIII, 15, 84. 

Ashraf Khan’s masjid - - VIII, 70, 71 

Asoka, Emperor ----- VI, 2 

Asura, demon - VIII, 84 

Andichya Brahmans - VI, 4 

(tulij/rt, Saint, title of Musa Suhag - VIII. 79 
Auraugzib, see ‘Alamgir. 

Ayodhya, city in Ainlh - - - VI, 16, 17 

A‘zam Khan, title of Mir Mu' ammad 

Biiqir. governor of Gujarat, 1635-1642 VI, 16, 

VIII, 59, 78 

A‘zam Khan's palace, now the jail - VIII, 5*/)' 

Azamabad, tn. m the Koli country - VIII, 59 

ar«w, the call to prayer - - -VIII, 36, 66 


‘Azim Mirza Aziz Kokaltash Khan, first viceroy 
of Gujarat, 1572-1575, VI, 14: his mausoleum at 
Dehli, 16//. 

‘Aziz Himar, a royal favourite, 1545 - VI, 9 


Babas, the twelve - VI, 72 and // 

Baba Lulni, also called Muhammad 

Ja‘far, his masjid - - VIII, 45-47, 51 

Babi, or Alif Khan’s ma-jid - - - VIII, 42 

badam, fortieth part of a pais : Badami 

Masjid ... . VIII, 79 

Bada. Miyan Saheb’s burial-place - VIII, 70 

Badskah Say y id’s or Nagina Pol masjid 

in Daryapur ----- VIII, 65 

Baba Pivara ford, scene of defeat of the 

Musulmans by the Marathas - - VI, 17 

Bahadur Gilani, a Dakhini noble of 

Dabhol VIII, 28 

Bahadur Khan, Khan Jahan, governor of 

Gujarat, 1668-71 ... VI, 17 

Bahadur Shah, Sultan (1526-1537) VI, 13, 24, 40 ; 

VII. 6-8 ; VIII, 92 

Bahadur Shah, MuVzzrm Shall of Dehli, 

1707-1712 - ... - VI, 17 

Bai or I>ada Harir’s step-well or wav, VI, 12 ; VIII, 
1, 2, 4-6, 10-12 ; her mosque, VI, 12 ; VIII, 
6-8, 25 ; and rauza, 8 9. 

Bailaman or Bailaiman - - - VI, 3 and// 

Bairam Khan, Khan Khanan - VI, 14 

Balaji Visvanath, Maratha Commander, 

1707 VI, 17 

baldachin - VI, 26, 27 

Bala Muhiii</-din Piranpir’s Dargah in 


Jainalpur ------ 

VIII, 75 

Balhara of Mankir, Ckalukva ruler of 
Malkhed - 

VI, 23 

Bande ‘Ali Khan, Momin Khan IV, 
Xawab of Kambhay, 1823 1841 

VI, 25 

Baqir Khan, deputy vicerov of Gujarat, 
1632 - - - * 

VI, 16 

Barapa, general of Tailapa, the Chalukyau 
king 

VI, 4 

brtri irafrit, or wafat shnrif, anniversary 
of Muhammad’s death 

VIII, 20 


Baroda, sacked by r Mahmud Baiqara, 

14y2 ' - - VI, 1, 2, 9, 11, 15, 19, 39 

Barygaza or Blmrukachha, now Bharocli VI, 2, 3, 20 
basilicas, Christian - VI 26 

Bassein, treaty of, 1802 - - - VI 25 

Batuva or Vatuva, building-, at - VI, 12, 46 • VII, 

60-63: VIII, ’l 6, 40 
Baucliaraji, a goddess - VIII 91 

Baurah, Bauiirah or Buda, title of Kanauj 

kings according to Mas'udi - ^ j 3,, 

Bawa ‘Alishah’s ma-jid at Pal li Kochrab VIII, 38 

Bawa Barakalla Chbhti - VIII 80 
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Bawa Faiztilla, Sayvid, of the Imam 
Shah family of Pirana : his mosque and 
tomb ----- VIII, 38 

Begatnpu r, suburb uamed in honour of 

Mumtaz Mahal ----- VIII, 57 

Bekrampur, village south from Ahmada- 

bad - - - VIII, 45, 83 

Bengali style of roof - VIII, 80 

Bhadr or fort, so named from Bhadrakali VI, 10, 18 ; 
buildings therein, VII, 43. 

Bhadrakali, goddess - VIII, 84 

Bliadrasa. village near Sarnal - - VIII, 95 

Bhagatsirnlia, Vaghela chief of Kalol - VIII, 12 

Bhairava, a form of Siva - VIII, 85, 90, 91, 94 
bhninti, a cdoister - VIII, 87 

Bliamaria well, at Malt mud ft bad - - VI, 46 

Bhargavas, a class of Brahmans - VI, 20 

Bharoch, tit. anct. Bharukackha, Gr. Barugaza, 
VI, 1, 2, 9 11, 15: mosque, 20-22; fort con- 
structed by Bahadur Shah, VI, 13. 

Bhatarka, founder of the Valabhi dynasty VI, 3 
Bhavani, goddess, a Sakti of Siva - VIII, 2, 84 
Bkills, aboriginal tribe - VI, 2, 6 

Bhilsu, tu. in Malwa taken by Bab&dur 

Shall ----- VI, 13 

Bhiinadeva I, Chaulukya king, 1021-1063 VI, 5, 7 
Bhimadeva II, Vaghela king, 1178-1241 VI, 7 
Bkimaraja of Dwarka - VI, 12 

bhoyeruh. cellars - - VIII, 85, 86 

bhranvt , Skr. b/utmti, Guj. cloisters - VIII, 88 

Bhrigu, a Vedic .-age and founder of the 

Bbargava racj of Brahmans - - VI, 20 

Bhuyada, Bhuvada or Bhuraja, early kiug 

of Kauauj ----- VI, 3, 4 
Bibi Ackut Kuki, wife of Haji Malik Bahaurf-din, 
VIII, 7, 32 ; her mosque, VI, 12 ; VII, 466. 


Bibi Basti Begam, wife of Mir Ja‘far ‘Ali VIII, 17 
Bibi Fatimah’s tomb at Cambay - - VI, 38 

Bibi Mogklai, mother of Mahmud Baiqara VI, 11 

Bibiji's mosque at Rajapur Hirpnr - VII, 71-73 : 

VIII, 82 

Bibi Eajabafs tomb at Sarkhej - - VII, 50 

Bilal Klian Qazi, see Hilal Khau. 

Bindusnrovar at Siddhapur, formed by 

Siddharaja ----- VI, 6 

bird roosts - - - - VIII. 76 

Bohr a sect of Sunnis. VIII, 70 : of Shiahs, VIII, 74. 

Borradaile, Mr., VII, 86, 87 ; step-well, VIII. 83. 

bracket-', carved ----- VII, 41 

Brihaspati or Guru, Jupiter - - VIII, 11 

Buddha, substituted for Budha - - VIII, 11 

Buddhism, VII, 11 ; Buddhist caves, VI, 2 ; Buddhist 
rail pattern, VIII, 3, 13. 

Budha, the planet Mercury - - - VIII, 11 

Bttkhariah Sayyids, Darveshes, VII, 60,67 ; VIII, 15/' 


Blind!, town and state in Malwa - VI, 11 

Bttrhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar - VI, 13 

buttresses, VI, 26-27,35, 42 ; VII, 20, 23, 34, 43, 71, 
80, 86 ; VIII, 26, 37, 38, 47, 93 

Cambay or Kambliat, VI, 1, 4, 5 ; its monuments, VI, 
23 -29, Nawabs of Cambay, VI, 25, &c. ; VIII, 68. 
canthurus, cistern for ablution - - VI, 26 

capital, cruciform ----- VIII, 94 

Chakresvari, Yaksliini of Riskabhanatha VIII, 87 

Ckalukya dynasty of the Dekhan, VI, 3 8 ; Cbalti- 
kyan style, VI, 7 ; VIII, 95. 96. 


Chamardi Hills in Kathiawud 

- 

VI 

•> 

J 

Champa tree in Musa Snliag’s 

mosque- 



enclosure 

- 

VIII, 

79 

Champa rnasjid iu Shakpur 

- 

VIII, 

64 

Champauir, Shahr-ka Masjid 

- 

VI, 

40 

Champauir Fort, VI, 7, 1 1—13, 

, 16, 36 ; 

VII, 1, 

0 

-9 


5-8 ; VIII, 50. 63 : mosque.-, VI, 39-44. 

Chamunda, Chaulukya king 

Chanda or Durga, goddess 

Clnmderi, towu in Malwa - - - 

Chaudragupta, Gupta kiug 

Cltaudravati, anc. cap. in N. Gujarat 

changizi, coin of about the value of the 
maVniudi - 

Ckaugiz Khan, a Gujarat noble who 
joined Akbar - - - 

Char Tola rnasjid or Char Toda qabrastau 
in Shahrkotda 

Cbashtana, early satrap of Gujarat 

Chanda, or Ckapotkata, dynasty 

Chauhan, sovereign of Ajmir 

Chattl, Portuguese fleet defeated near, iu 
1506 - - 

Chaunsahli Kambh, tomb of ‘Azim Khan’s 
family at Dehli - 

c/iaut/i, Marathi tax of a fourth share of 


revenue - - - 

- VI. 18, 39 

Chhapaya, village in Audit 

- VIII, 89 

chhntris , kiosks, canopies - 

- VIII, 2, 5, 12 

Chhota Udaypur, small state in 

Rewa- 

ktintha - 

VI, 39// 

Chliudavad, village 

- VIII, 78 

ehihnas , cognizances of divinities 

- VIII, 87 

Chintdnum-nath, Jaina figure 

- VIII, 86 

Chittor, tn. iu Malwa 

- VI, 11, 13 

Ckudasamu, chiefs of Juuagadh - 

VI, 9 

Cole (Major) 

^ II, 68, 86 

crescent symbol - - - 

VII, 80, 81 


Dabhoi or Darbhavati, tu - - - 

VI, 7 

Dabliol, tn, iu the Konkan 

VIII, 28 

Dahishalim or Devislialim, puppet kiug 


set tip by Mahmud of Gazni 

VI, 5 


VI, 4 
VIII. 84 
VI, 13 
VI, 2 

VII, 15 

VI, 15/t 
VI, 14 

VIII, 81 
VI, 2 

VI, 4 J 
VI, 7 

VI, 12 

VI, 16/* 


x 


o 
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Dada Miyan or Mir Muhammad Husain’s 

rnasjid .... VIII, 66 

Dakor, tn. in Gujarat - - - VI, 19 

Damaji Gaik wad - - VI, 19 : VIII. 83 

Daman, ti). in Gujarat - - VI, 1 

Daui Liinda, vil’age S. of Ahmadabad - VIII. 13. 16 
Dara Sbikoli, brother of Aurangzib - VIII. 55 

Darvesli ‘All’s or Oja Bibi’s ma-jid - VIII, 25 

Darya Klnin, trovernor of Gujarat, 1371 — 

1376 - - - - - \ I, 9 

Darya Khan, noble of Mahmud Baiqara’s 

court, his rauzu at Ahmadabad - VI, 11, 34 : VII. 

58. 59 :VI1I. 78 

Dnrva Ivhan, a Gujarat noble under 

Mahmud Shah III ‘ - - - VI, II 

Da-nir Khan’s mosque - VI, 12 : VII, 76. 77 : 

VIII. 10 

Darbhavati, auc. name of Dabhoi - VI, 7 

durguh , oiigin of the word - - VI. 38// 

Dargah of Piranpir in Jamalpur - - VIII, 75 

Daryapur-Qazipur, village - - - VIII. 78 

Datul Khan Shah. 1459 - VI, 11 : VIII, 1-5, S 

Daulat Khan Ghori, a chid' of Junagadh. 

1591 - - - • ’ - VI. 5 

Daulat liuo Sindia - - - VI. 40 

Daulatkhana or Muhammad Ghana's 

rnasjid .... VIII, 48 

Dehli .... VI, 8, 9. 17. 1 8 
Devagadh Bariya, a ehiefship - - VI, 39// 

Dhandhnka, tn. ... . VI, 30 

Dhtir, tn. - - - VI, 9. 10, 1 1 

Dharmanatha, loth Jaina Tirthamkara - VIII, 86. 89 

Dharmastla, a rest-house - - - VIII, 87 

Dhavala, ancestor of the V&ghela chiefs VI, 7. 30 

and // 

Dliavalakkaka or Dhavalagriha, now 

Dhoikii - - - VI, 7. 20. 30 

Dliolka. Dholaka. Dhulaka - VI. 6. 30, 31 t 
Dhuniya talar at Viiamgam - - VIII, 91 

Dianiit Khan, minister Muhammad Murad 
Bakh'h - - - - VI, 17 

Din. island in Kathiawad - VI, 13: VII, 1, 6 

Diwan khana at Shall ‘Alam, VIII, 18. 22 : at 
Abdulla Razzuq’s riu/za, VIII, 66. 

Dohad, tn. .--- VI, 11. 16, 18 
Dost Mul ammad Sakliar, writer of the 
inscription in Ha-ail Muhammad 
Ohi-diti’s mosque - - - VIII. 44 

Dungarsi, minister of Jayasingli Paiai of 

Champauir - VI, 39 

Durga or Chanda, goddess - VI, 10 : VIII. 84 
Durlabharaja, Chaulukyan king (1009- 
1021) made the Durlahha sarovar at 
Anhilapura ... - VI. 5 

Dwaraka or Dw :irka, fort and temple of 
Krishna - VI. 2. 1 2, 1 5 


Earthquake of 1819, VII, 10. 32 ; VIII, 17, u2, 32, 48 

Ek-to.ia or one-turret rnasjid of Muham- 
mad Ghaus - - - - \ III, 48 

Ellis (Sir Barrow H.), action for conser- 
vation at Ahmadabad - - C III, I/, 18 


Fakrud-daulah Fakrur/-din Khan Shujahit 
Jang Bahadur, 59th viceroy of Gujarat, 

1747 48 - - ' - - VI, 19 

Fakru//-dau!ah wa'd-din Abu Bakr, 

d. 1415 : his tomb at Cambay - - VI, 29 

Farliatul Mulk, title of Nau Khan : his 

rnasjid known as Shull Kliub Sayyid’s-A II, 82, 83 

farz, form of daily prayer ■ VI, 33 and n 

Fatha ‘All, Nawah of Cambay, 1789 1823 VI, 25 
Fath Khau, Mahmud Shah I. Baiqara, VI, 11 : VIII, 16 
Fatli or Phuti Ma-jid in Daryapur VIII, 36-37, 65 
Path Sing Gaik wad, 1778-1789 - - \ I, 19 

Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad - VIII, 47, 75 

Fergusson, Jas. VI, 46 : VII, 3, 11, 27, 31, 46, 49, 
86, 87 : VIII, 22, 33, 34, 50, 89 

Firiiz Shah III Tugblaq VI, 33 : VII, 46 

flood of 1875 - - - VIII, 58. 79 

Forbes, -Jas., cited - VI, 20 : VII. 10. 30, 33, 35 : 

VIII. 4//, 57-59 

Gadhada, tn. in Bhaunagar State - VIII, 90 

r/aflis, thrones of Jaina pontiffs - - VIII, 90 

Gaga Nasa or Ganj ‘Inayat Shah’s rnasjid VIII, 64 
Gajni. a name of Kambhayat - - VI, 23 

Ga'iyari’s rnasjid - - - - VIII, 72 

Galta river : Galtesvara temple at Sarnal. VIII. 95, 96 
Gaudhavi, fort in Kathiawad - - VI, 5 

Ganesa, god ... VIII, 84 , 90 
Gangasar lake, at Viramgam - - VIII, 91 

Ganj Siiahoda’s rauzas in Behrampur - VIII, 83 

Ganjni Masjid at Mandal - - - VIII, 92 

(jarba-griha or shrine of a temple - VIII, 95 

Garuda, vehicle of Vishnu - - VIII, 85 

Ghanasayama, early name of Svami 

Nunhana - ... VIII, 89 

ghfltj a descent, flight of steps - - VIII. 89 

Ghaus-al A'zam Muhin// din Pir-i-Dastgir 

and Piranpir - - - VIII, 75 

Gliayasur/-diii W 1 i Asaf Khan - VIII, 19 and n 
GhazanfarKokah, brother of Mirza‘A.-kaii VI, 13// 
Gliazi Beg Tughlaq, Ghayasur/-din 

Tughlaq Shah I - - VI, 8, 16 

Ghiziu/Z-diii Klnin Bahadur Firiiz Jang, 

viceroy of Gujarat, 1708-1709 - VI, 17 

Ghikanta mosque, Mu ammud Sayyid’s VI II, 54, 69 
Girnar, Mt. - - . VI, 2, 6, 85 

Goddard (Genl.) took Ahmadabad, 1780 VI. 19 : 

VII, 10: VIII, 22 
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Gadkada, tn. and district in Gujarat VI, 17, 39 ; 


VIII, 28 

Godi Parsvanatha. Jaina image - - VIII, 86 

Gogka, tn. in Katkiawad - - - VI, 12 

Gomukha, Yakslia of Risbabhauatha - VIII, 87 

Gondal, tn. in Katkiawad - - VI, Id 

Goscami Maharaja.-? or A'allabhacharyas - VIII, 6 
Greek geographers and Western India - VIII, 2 
Gujarat, VI. 1-19, 20 : history, VII, 1-16. 

Gumti Masjid at Isaiipur - - - VIII, 36/' 

Gupta Dynasty - VI. 2 


Hatiz Muhammad Xasir, minister to 

iShaislitah Ivhan, 1648 - - VI, 17 

Haibat Khan's masjid - VII, 20-21 ; VIII, ,55 
Haidar Qitli Kliau Bahadur Zatir Jang, 

51st viceroy of Gujarat, 1721-1722 - VI. IS 

Haji Hamidtu/-din. name of Muhammad 

Ghausul ‘Alain - - - VIII. 48 

Haji Kalu. a slave of Mahmud Baiqara - N'll. 75 
Haji Kliau, reputed builder of Aeluit 

Bibi’s mosque - - - VII. 64 

Haji Saheh, or Haji Sakhi's mosque in 

Dan apur - - - VIII, 66 

Hajipur suburb - VII, 64 

Haji Yusuf's tomb at Cambay - - VI, 29 

Hakim ‘Aiunl Mulk. o die or of Akbar - VIII, 50 
Halol, tn. in Gujarat - VI, 39/t, 40 

Handola Tank - - - VIII, 37 

Hansauathji's Jaina Temple - - VIII. 86 

Harirpura, suburb of Ahmad&bad - - VIII. 6 

Hasan, grandson of Muhammad - VI. 29 : VIII, 47. 75 

Hasan Muhammad C’hishti’s mosque - VIII, 44-45 
Hathisingh's Jaina temple - - VIII, 87-90 

hunz, a cistern, reservoir - - VIII. 36, 42, 67 

Hauz-i-Qutb or Kankariya tank - VII. 44, 52. 53 
haziA, distribution of food to holy men - VII, 37 

Hazrat Khan’s rauza - - - VI, 38 

Hazrat Musa Snhag's mo.-que - - VIII, 78, 132 

Haqrat Pir's rauza at Dholka - - VIII, 76 

Hazuri Shah's or Malik Sha’ban's mosque 

in Ahmad a laid - - - VII, 56 

Hemabhai A'akhatchainl. Xagar Seth of 

Almiadabad - VIII, 87 

Hemaehandra or Hemaeharya, Jaina 

scholar - - - - VI, 7 : ATI I. 81 

Hidavat Bakhsh Madra^a and Masjid - VIII, 62 
Hilal Khan tja/i'- mosque at Dholkii - VI, 30-32. 

34. 36 

Ilindal Mirza, brotherol' Ilmnaviui Sultan VI, 13 
Hindu Architecture. A I. 5, 6, 10-11, 20. 38; ATII. 
84 ff \ designs. ATII, 6. 10: planets. ATII. II : 
horizon, eight points of, ATII, 96« : sculptures. 
ATII, 84 : temple.-, ATII, 89. 


Ilira gate at Dabhoi - - A” I, 7 

Hisa.mii J-din - AT, 8 

Hope, Sir Theod. C.. - ATI. 3. 25, 26, 41, 64, 86 
Httmayun, Sultan - AT, 13, 24, 40 : ATI, 1, 6 

Husain Sayyid or Qa;i ‘Ali’s masjid - ATII. 70 
Husain of Khorasau, father of the Alirza? AT. 14 

Husain Yawa r Khan Alomin Khan. 

Xawab of Camhav. 1841 - - AT. 25 


Ibn Batuta quoteil - - - A” I. 24 

Ibrahim Khan, viceroy of Gujarat, 1705 AT, 17 

Ibrahim Sayyid" s tomb in the Bhadr, ATI. 43 : his 
mosque, ATII, 36, 39. 

Idar, tu. in Mahi-Kantha. A'l. 11 ; mosque, A'l, 10. 


Idrisi, Arab geographer - - - A'l. 6. 30 

IkhtivaruJ-daulah's tomb in Cambay - AT. 2 1,29 
Ikhtiyarul Mulk - - - - ATII. 50 

Imadtil Mulk Khusli Kadam - - A'l, 13. 14 

Imadul Mulk. Gujarat noble - - A'lII. 2 s 

Iniadul Mulk Alalik Isan. his mosque in 

Kanpur - - ... ATII, 40 

Imam, a leader in the worship of the 
mosque - A'lII. 37. 41 

hi'am, laud held rent free - - ATII, 16. 37, 59 

Tmiyat Shah's Mosque - - - ATII. 64 

Iudra, Hindu god, guardian of the east - A'lII. 95 


Inscriptions: at Bharoch, A'l, 21. 22: at Catnhav, 
AT, 23. 26, 29 ; at Dholka. AT, 30. 32-54 : at 
Champanir. A'l. 40. 42 : at Almiadabad in Jami’ 
Masjid. ATI, 35 : in Sultan Ahmad's tomb. ATI, 
38 : at Sarkhej. ATI, 48 : in Alalik Skabau's rauni, 
ATI, 55-57 : at Batuva, ATI. 62 : at Da-tur Khan's 
masjid. ATI, 76 : in Muluitiz Khan’s masjid. ATI, 
78 : in Shah Kluib Savyad’s masjid. ATI. 82 : in 
Rani Sipart’s masjid. ATI. 84 : on Bai Harir'- wav, 
ATII, 4. 8: ou Adalaj wav. ATII, 12: at Shah 
"Adam, ATII, 19 : in Danish * A Ii'~ mosque. A'lII, 
25: in Alif Khan’s tna-jid. A'lII. 43: in Shaikh 
Ha-an Muhammad C’hishti’s masjid. A'lII. 44 : iu 
Baba Lului's mosque, ATII, 47 : in Shuja'at Khan’s 
masjid, ATII. 61 : in Qazi Muhammad Ruklmul 
Haq's tomb. ATII, 63 ; in Ganj ‘Inflyat Shah’s 
masjid, A'lII. 64 : iu the Kharari masjid, A’lII, 65 : 
iu Ashraf Khan’s masjid. A'lII, 70 : in Pir (jutbtu/- 
din Say vid’s rauza. A'lII. 74 : in the Kaclmi nta-jid. 
A’lII. 75: on Mu-ii Snhag’s rauza. A'lII, 78 : in 
the Bhadr, ATII. 84. 

I radar Khan, title of A’zim Khali - - VIII. 59 

Kanpur : step-well of Jethablnii Jiianlal Xagjibhai 
or Alulji, ATI. 29. 73-74 : ATII, 13. 14. 37, S3 : 
Gtmiti masjid. A'lII, 37 : Tmadul Muik’s ma-ji.l, 
40-42. 

Islam Kliau, governor of Gujarat, 1632 - A I. '6 
Isnta’il Quli Kliau, viceroy of Gujarat, 1590 A'l, 14, 15 
Itimad Khan Gujarati - AT. 14, 15: ATII, .50/ 
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Jagat or Dwarka ... VI, 12 

Jagavallabha Parsvanatlia, a Jaiua image VIII, 87 
Jahangir, emperor - - VI, 16, VIII, 23 

Jahangir Quli Khan, deputy governor of 

Gujarat, 1609-1611 - - - VI, 16 

Jahaupanah, wall of Champanir eitadel - VI, 12, 40 
Jains : VI, 2, 3, 5 : Jaina or Gujarat style of archi- 
tecture, VI, 6, 7 ; VII, 11-16, 23, 32, 47 : Jaiua 
temples, at Mount Abu, VII, 6 : at Karuavati, VI, 6 ; 
at Girnar, VI, 6 ; others, VI, 20, 23, 30, 38 ; VIII, 
33 ; at Ahmadabad, 85/’, 93. 

Jalal Khau Qutbu'i-diu .Shah, 1451-1459, VI, 11 : VII, 27 
Jalalur/-din Firuz Shah, emperor 1290- 

1296 - ... - VI, 8, 93 

Jalalurf-din Mah ‘Alam, 5th in descent 

from Shah ‘Alam - - - VIII, 15, 20 

Jami’ Masjids : at Juuagadh, VI, 12 ; at Bharoch, 
VI, 20 : at Cambav, VI, 25, 26, 27 ; at Champanir, 
VI, 12, 41-44; at Dholka, VI, 32, 33, 36; at 
Ahmadabad, VII, 10, 15, 17-19, 29, £0-36, 71 ; 
VIII, 72 ; at Dehli, VIII, 20, 21 ; at Mandal, 
VIII, 92 ; at Kapadvanj, VIII, 93. 


Jaras, hunter who shot Krishna - 

- 

VI 

,2 

Jarasandha, early king of Magadha 

- 

VI 

2 

Jaswantsingh of Jodhpur, viceroy 

of 



Gujarat, 1659-1662 aud 1671-1674 

- 

VI, 

17 

jaf, a personal grant 

- 

VIII 

,6 

Jaunpur, VI, 13, 16/; ; mosques, VIII, 

48, 

49. 


Jawan Mard Khan Babi, title of Kautalurf 



din, Klianji Khan - VI, 19 ; VII, 73 

; V 

111,24, 

82 

Javanti-devi, Hindu goddess, temple 

at 



Karuavati - 

- 

VI 

,6 

Jayasekhar, early ruler at Pauchasar 

- 

VI. 

, 3 

Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja, Cl’.aulukya ki 

»S 

VI, 6, 

7 ; 



VII, 

10 

Jaysiugh Patai Rawal of Champluir 

■ 

VI, 

39 

Jethabhai Jivanlal Xagjabhai or Mulj 

i’s 




wav - - VII, 28, 73 : VIII, 13, 37, 83 

Jhabua, native state ... VI, 17 
Jhalawad VI, 13 ; Jhala chieftains, VIII, 92. 


Jhinjhuwada, tu. in X. Gujarat - VI, 6 

Jiji-Baba Rani’s wav at Isanpur - - VIII, 14 

Jina, or Tirthaiiikara of the Jainas VI, 22 ; 

VIII, 85, 86 

Jitpur, tn. ----- VI, 10 

jivatkhana , insect room in a Panjrapol - VIII, 76 

Jodhpur, state - - - VI, 1, VIII, 61 

Jogni Khauum, daughter of Momiu Khan II VI, 24 
johur, or jauhnr, immolation of the wives 

of Rajputs - - - - VI, 39 

Jumlatnl-Mulk, Xizamul-Mulk, 52ml 

viceroy of Gujarat, 1722-1723 - - VI, 18 

Juuagadh, VI, 9, 10, 12, 15 ; VII, 1, 5, 6 ; VIII, 90 : 
Na wah of, VIII, 71. 

Junaid, governor of Sindh, A.D. 724/f - VI, 3 

Juzr, early Muhammadan name for 

Gujarat ----- VI, 3 


Ka’bah of Makkali, the true qibla VIII, 26 and n 
Kachh, prov. - - VI, 1-4, 9, 12, 15, 18 

Kaclini masjid ... VIII, 52, 75 

Kadi, fort in Gujarat, VI, 16 ; Kali pargana, VIII, 63. 
kakshasaita, seat-back or protection - VIII, 30 

kalasas, finials shaped like vases - VIII, 89 

Kale Shahid, tomb ascribed to - - VII, 38 

Kali, goddess - VIII, 84 

k&l'unuh, the Musulman creed - - VIII, 75 

Kalol, tn. and dist. in Gujarat - - VIII, 12 

Kalyana, tu. in the Konkan - - VI, 2 

Kamal Shah Malwi’s rauy a - - VII, 29 

Kamaliu/-din, father of Abu Turab - VIII, 50 

KamalutZ-din Gurg, officer of Mubarak Shah VI, 8 

Kamalurf-diu Khan Babi, Jawan Mard 

Khau II .... VIII, 82 

ku/nbha , a pillar - - - - VI, 10 

Kambhat, or Kambhavat, Cambav, VI, 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 
9, 12, 15, 19, 20" 23, 24 ; VIII, 50 
Kanauj or Kanyakubja, capital in X. India VI, 'in, 4 


Kankariya talav Hau’-i-Qutb, VI, 11 : aud palace, 
VII, 4 ; VII, 44, 51 53, 73 ; VIII, 39, 82. 

Kanthkot, fort in Kachh ... VI, 4, 5 

Kapadvanj, Skr. Karpatavanijya, tu., VIII, 15,93-94 ; 
Jami‘ Masjid at, VIII, 93 : kunda or reservoir, and 
Kirttistambha or Torana arch, VIII, 91. 

Karbala or Mashadul Husain, place of 

pilgrimage 50 miles S.W. of Baghdad - VI, 28 

Karna, Cliaulnkya king, 1063 1093, VI, 6: VIII, 
10, 12, 84 ; Karnasagara, artificial lake, VI, 6. 

Karna II, Ghelo, Vaghela king, 1296- 

1304 - - - - - VI, 8 


Karuavati or Sri Xagara, auc. eit.v on site 

of Ahmadabad - VI, 6, 10 : VII, IS : VIII, 2, 84 
Kartalab Khan, or Shuja‘at Khan, 39th 
viceroy, 1686 -1703 - - VI, 17 ; VIII, 61 

Kasbin-uo Ghumto, at Shah Badsliah Pir’s 

rauya ----- VIII, 8 1 
Kathiawad (Sorath) - VI, 1-3, 5 ; VIII, 89, 91 
Kathi tribe - - - - VI, 2 ; VIII, 59 

kdtib, a Mulla or Maulavi - - - VI, 27 

kuyotsaryi, standing ascetic, attitude of 

Jainas - VIII, 85, 86 

Ketu, moon’s descending node - - VIII, 11, 12 

Khalil Khan, i e. Muzaffar II, 151 1-1526 VI, 13 
Khalilabad, tn. - - - - VIII, 59 

Khau-i A‘zam, Mirza ‘Aziz Koka - VI, 14, 16 

Khan Jahan, deputy viceroy, 1624 - VI, 16 

Khan Jahan or Rao Mar.dalik, VIII, 72 ; Khan Jahan 
Gate, Ahnnl., VII, 10 ; Khan Jahan Masjid, VIII, 
76. 


Khan-ki masjid or Alif Khan’s mosque at 

Dholka - - . - VI 34 

Khan Sarovar Tank at Patan - - VII 51 

Kliangar, prince of Juuagadh - - VI, 9/i 

Khankhanan, title given to Mirza Khan, 

viceroy, 1584 - - - - VI, 15 
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Khauji Khan, Jawan Alard Khan, 1725 - VIII, 82 
Kharaghoda, vill. ... VIII, 91 

Kharati Alasjid, near Dehli gate of 

Ahinadabad - - - VIII, 65 

Kheda, tu. and dist. - VI, 1, 18, 46, VIII, 93, 94 
Khizr Khan, son of ‘Alaurf-din Khilji - All, 1 
Khonja Bibi, or Darvesh ‘All's mosque - VIII, 25 
Kbudawand Khan, or Malik ‘Alim - - VII. 26 

Klnvaja Khidr : his tomb at Kambhav - VI, 29 
kirttimuJth, figure - - - - VIII, 95 

kirttistambhu at Kapadvanj - - VIII, 94 

Kochrab mosque, VII, 73 : VIIT, 36,84: Kochrava- 
devi or Kocharaba, goddess, VI, 6. 

Koli-, TVild tribe, VI, 2, 40 ; VIII, 59 : of Balor.VIII, 82. 


Kota, tn. in Alitlwa - - - VI, 11 

Krishna, god ... VI, 2 ; VIII, 90 
Kshatrapa or Satrap dynasty - - VI, 2 

Kubera, god of wealth and guardian of 

the north .... VIII, 95 

Kumarapala, Chaulukva king, 1143 -1173 VI, 6, 7 : 

VII, 11 

Kumari Devi, goddess - - VI, 23 

Kumbha Rana of Alewar- - - VII, 54 

kunda, well at Kapadvanj - - VIII, 91, 94 

Kunsagar, artificial reservoir - - VI, 6 

Kuntalpur, anct. city at Sarnal - - VIII, 95 


Ladle Pir's ran 7 a in R&yakliad Rohihnvad VIII, 43 
lalifct murlra, attitude in sitting - - VIII, 94 

lampstands ... -VII, 79. 80 

langarkhdna, almshouse - - - VI 1, 37 

Lata, anct. name for Konkan - - VI, 4 

Latif Khan, brother of Bahadur Shall - VI, 13, 14 
Lavauapra.-ada, Vaghela chief - - VI, 7, 23 

lighting of mosques - - VII, 28, 42. 65 

Lunsawada, tn. - - - -A III, 65 


madrasa, a college - - A III, 60-62, 63 

Mali abut Khan, viceroy 1662-1668 - A I, 17 

Mahakal, a god - - - - VIII, 91 

mnhnUa, a ward of the city - - AG II. 28, 53 

Alaliavira, the 24th Jaina Tirthamkara - A* 1 II. 86 
Aluhi, river - - A 1, 13, 23 ; A' I II, 95, 96 

Mahipa, a A'lighela chief of Kalol - - A III, 12 

Alahisha. a demon, and Alakisliamardani 

or Alahisaghni, the slayer of Alahisha - A'lII, 84 

Mahmud of Ghazni - - A'I, 2, 0 : A'lII, 75 

Mahmud Khiiji of Ala I w a - A I, 11, 13, 39 : AIII. 15 

Alahnuid Shall I Baiqara, Nasirud-dunya 

waV/-din A 1ml Path - VI. 11—14, 39, 45, 46 : 

A ll, 5-6, 9, 14, 15, 26, 46. it passim : 

A'lII. 4, 18«, 28, 50, 70. 72 


Alahmud Shah II of Gujarat, 1526 VI, 13 ; VII, 6, 8 
Alahmud Shah III (1536-1553) - AG, 14, 45 : 

AGI, 7, 8, 61, 82 ; A III, 64, 70 
Alahmud Shah II of Dehli - - A II, 2 

Alahmudahad, tn. and remains at - AG, 20, 45-47 ; 

AGI, 6 

Alahmudahad, name of Cliampauir - AG, 12, 39-41 
mahmudi, coin - AG, 15 and n ; AGII, 4 and //, 12 

Maid an Shah, royal square or palace 
court, Ahmadabad - - AGI, 25 ; AGII, 59 

Alainala Sarovar or Alalav, artificial lake 

at A’iramgani - - - - A I, 6, 36 

majlis, social reunions ... AGII, 23 

Alakdhum Jamal a<Z-din Jaman Shah, built 

the Cliampa-ki masjid - - - A'lII, 65 

Alakhdum Shaikh Ahmad Kattu - AGI, 46 

Alalav talav at Dholka - - - A'l, 6 

Alalik Ahmad, one of the four Ahmads - AG, 72« 
Alalik ‘Ainul Aluik Alultani - - A'I, 8 

Alalik ‘Alim’s Alasjid and ran a at Dani 
LinvJa - - - AGI, 26-29 ; YIII. 13 

Alalik ‘Ambar Habshi, governor of 

Daulatabad .... VI, 16 

Alalik Babaur/-din, Imfulul Mulk, 1466 - AGI, 64, 70 
Alalik Dinar, Zafar Khan, governor of 

Gujarat under Alubarak Shall - - A'I, 8 

Alalik Gkani Khasazad, Dasturul Aluik, 

built Dastur Khan’s mosque - - AGI, 76 

Alalik Ghaui, built ‘Iuavat Shah’s masjid A'I, 65 
Alalik Husain Bahinani Nizanuil- Aluik, a 

Gujarat officer, 1520 - - - A’lII. 28 

Alalik Jamalurf-din, Aluhafi z Khau - A'I, 12 

Alalik Alakhsud A'azir, brother of Alalik 

Bahaurf-din ... - AGI, 69 

Alalik Alufurrih Sultani, Farhatul-AIulk 
Rasti Khan, governor of Gujarat, 

1377-1397 .... A'I, 9, 10 

Alalik Alukbil, governor of Gujarat, 

1338-1347 - - - - VI, 8, 9 

Alalik Surang, founder of Saraugpur - A'lII, 24. 28, 

40, 75 

Alalik Sarirat Sayyid Jalil, son of Shah 

Ghay a-uJ-din - - - - A’lII, 68 

Alaliku,s7(-sharq, title of Amir Husain bin 

Alirau ----- A’I, 9 
Alalik Shaban, Imadul-AIuIk, VI, 61 ; A'lII, 72 ; 

rauza and masjid, A'll, 54-57. 

Alalik AVajihud-din Kuruishi Sadarul- 
Alulk Tajul-AIulk, governor of 
Gujarat, 1320 ... VI, 8 

Alalik A'a'kfib Muhammad Ilaji, governor 

of Gujarat. 1387 - - A'I. 10 

MamlatdarV trea-urv. payments from - A'lII, 23, 44 
Alauasa sarovar lake at A'iramgam - A III, 91-92 
Alanasar Alata. a name for Baneharaji, a 

godde-s - - - - - A 111, 83 

Alanchha’s Alasjid iu Rakhayal - - VIII. 83 

Alaudal, air 1 . AIrndale, tn. iti Jalawad, Alalcsvari 
temple at, A'I. 4. 13 : mosques at, A III, 92. 
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mciuclapa, portico oi a temple - \ III, 8i,88 

Maudelslo, Holstein traveller VI, 17 ; VII, '2on, 53 : 

VIII, 57, 59 

Mandalik Rao, of Juuugadh - - VII, 5 

llaiulu, capital of Malwa - VI, 13 

Maigala or Bliauma, Mars - - VIII, 11 

Manik C’hauk in Ahmadabad - VII, 31,39; VIII, 72 
Mankir, old name of Malkhecl - - VI, 23 

Manod Temple - VIII, 84 

al-Mausur, Khalif of Baghdad, 754-775 - VI, 3 
maqhara, a tomb - - VII, 40 ; VIII, 62 

Marathas - VI, 2, 17-19 24, 40 ; VII, 9, 19, 41 : 

VIII, 22, 58, GO, 82 

.Mariam Bibi's masjid and ran; a - VII, 73 ; VIII, 82 

Marino Sanudo referred to - - VI, 23 

mnrtpul , a burying ground - - VII, 40 

Marnt or Vayu, guardian of the X.-W. 

quarter - VIII, 96 

Ma-’udi, Arab writer - - - VI. 23 

Mata Bliavaui's wav or step-well - VII, 10; VIII, 

1-3, 5, 84 

Maulana XuruJ-diu Sidi’s tomb - - VIII, 63 

Mayanalladcvi or Mainaladevi, mother cf 

Siddharaja - - - VI, 30 ; VIII, 91 

Mazum Quli Khan, styled Shuja-at Khan VI, 18 
Medani Rai, Hindu minister of Mahmud 

Khilji - - - - ' - VI, 13 

Meliers, tribe - VI, 2 

Mehnntdabad, see Mahmudabad. 

Memorial stones or Taliyas - VIII, 85, 93 

Merit, mythical mountain - - VIII, 85 ! 

mihnths - VI, 21, 25-27, 30,32,35,37/1,42; 1 

\ II, 19, 23, 26, 34, et passim ,- j 
VIII, 19, 25, 26, 30, et passim, 
millibar or niiubar, pulpit - VI, 27, 31, 35 ; VII. 

45, 49, 65, 71, 75, 76, 79 : VIII, 

2b, 30, 31, 34, oil/, 47, 63. 

miiur- or minarets - VI, 41 ; VII, 35, 42, 44, 67, 

68, 80 ; VIII, 22, 24, et passim. ’ 
Mir Gadai, -on of ‘Abu Tnrab - - VIII. 51 

Mir Muhammad Baqir, A‘zam Khan, 

viceroy • VI, 16 and ,/, VIII. 59 

Mir Mnhibbulhih, >on of Abu Tnrab - VIII, 51 

Mira Sayvid -All’s masjid - - VIII, 65 

Milan Muhammad Shah II Asiri, Gujarat 

Sultan, 1537 • - - VI, 13 

Miran Muhammad ‘Adil Khan Farukhi 

of Khandesh - yj^ jg 

Miraua Chhulani masjid - - yu 55 

Mirgi, wife of Shah ‘Alam - - VIII, 15 

Mirzas, revolt of yj^ 

Mirza ‘Askari, imperial general - VI, 13 and n 

Mirza Aziz Koka, Khan-i-A'zam, gover- 
nor of Gujarat, 1573-1575 - - VI, 14, 15, 16 

Mirza T-u Tarkhan, vicerov of Gujarat 
1642-1644 - 


Mirza Ja‘far Najminf-daulah, governor 

of Cambay - VI, 24 

Mirza Kburram, afterwards Shall Jahau, VIII, 57-59 

Mirza. Muhammad Ja'far Xazm Salmi 

Momin Khan’s masjid - - VIII, 68 

Mirza Sayyid Beg. built the Idrus mosque 

at Surat - - - VIII, 70 

Mivah Khan Chishti’s mosque- VI, 12 : VII, 69, 70 ; 

VIII, 7, 24, 57 

Mivah Muhammad Husain, known also as 

Dada Miyan, his masjid - - VIII, 66 

Mokalasiriiha or Mugatsimha, chief of 

Kalol - - VI, 9 

Moksha, deliverance from transmigration VIII, 85 

Momin Khan I,Najmin7-daula Firuz Jang, 

55th vicerov, 1737-1743 - VI, 18, 19: VII, 9 ; 

VIII, 68, 73 

Momin Khan II, Najmurf daula Bahadur 
Firuz Jang, Mirza Ja‘far, governor of 
Cambay, 1748-1783 - - VI, 24 

Momin KhauIII,Najmu(/-daula Momtazul- 
Mulk Bahadur Dilawar Jang, Xatvab of 
Cambay, 1789-1823 - - VI, 25 

Morki or Shaikh Muhammad’s masjid - VIII, 69 

ma'azz m, caller to praver - VI, 35 : VII, 75, 80 ; 

VIII, 8, 36, 41, 49 

Mu'azzatn Khan’s tomb - - - - VIII, 78 

Mubarak Savvid’s tomb at Sojali - VI, 45, 47 ; 

VII, 6, 60 

Mubarizul-Mulk Sorbuland Khan Baha- 
dur Dilawar Jang, viceroy 1723-1730 VI, 18, 19; 


VIII, 82 

Mudhera, tn., tank and sun temple at - VI. 6 

Mufarrah Mufiikr-al-Kowas Khas, Sultaiii VI, 33 

Muftakhir Khan, son of Momin Khan - VI, 19, 24 

Mughali Bai‘s tomb - - - VII, 40 

Muhaliz Khan, Jamalud-din Silahdar, VI, 12 : his 
m tsjid, VII, 78-81, 83, 85 ; VIII, 67. 

Muhammad’s birthday - - - VI, ion 

Muhammad Akramu(/-din, founder of 

Hidavat Bakhsh mosque - - VIII, 63 

Muhammad Amin Khan, viceroy 1678- 

1682, his mosque - VI, 17 ; VII, 43 

Muhammad Amin Khan Umdatul-Mulk, 

viceroy 1674 - yj 17 

Muhammad Anwar Khan liahi's 10111b - yil 75 ; 

AH II, 82 

Muhammad A‘zam Shah, son of Aurang- 
zib, viceroy 1686 and 1703-1705 - VI, 17 

Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliari's mosque -VIII, 48-50, 

53 

Mul lammad Mu’azzam Shall, sou of 

‘Alamgir, afterwards Bahadur I - VI, 17 

Mu' ammad Quli, Xawab of Cambav, 

1783 1789 ... ", AH, 24 

Muhammad Sati, styled Saif Khan - VI, 16 : VIII, 57 

Muhammad Salih Badak-dii, his mosque VIII, 21 


VI, 17 
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Muhammad bayyid's or Ghi-kanta ma~jid VIII, 69 

Muhammad Shall I of Gujarat, Tatar 

Khau, 1403-1404 - - VII, 1. 2, 8 

Muhammad Shah II Karim Ghayasu//- 

dunya wa-ut/ din, 1443-1451 - VI, 11,39; 

VII, 1, 4, 8, 37 : VIII, 22 

Muhammad Shah Tuglilaq I - VI, 8, 9, 24, 28 
Muhammad Shall Tughlaq II, 1387 1389 VI, 9, 10 
Muhammad Slihh Tughlaq III - - VII, 2 

Mu‘iziu/-diu biu Sam, called also Shahabud- 

diu Mu 1 am mad Ghori of Gazui - - VI, 7 

Mu‘izu</-diu Vizamul-Mulk, governor of 

Gujaiat, 1347 ... VI, 9 

Mukktar Khan, 38th vicerov. 1683 1686 VI, 17 : 

VIII, 61 

Mularaja, bolanki king, 941 -996 A.D. VI, 4, 5. 23 : 

VIII, 12 

Mularaja II, Solanki king, 1176 1178 - VI, 17 

Mulla, or Kdtib, reader in a mosque - VI, 27 

Muluk khanu, royal chapel or gallery -VII, 16, 23, 

34, 71 ; VIII, 92, 93 

Murad Bakhsh, viceroy 1654 1657 - VI, 17 

Mui'i, a seat of the Svami Varava pa sect VIII, 90 
murid, a disciple of a murshid - - VIII, 21 

Murki-Bibi's tomb - - - -VII, 40, 44 

murshid, a religious guide - - VIII, 4S 

Musa Miyan, lute inamdar of Shah ‘Alum VIII. 21 

musaUds, jai-namn.s, or prayer-mats - V 1 11, 62 

Mustafa bayyid's masjid in A madabad - VII 1, 74 

Mustafabad, Muhammadan name for 

Junagadh .... VI, 12, 15 

muzaffar khanu, a rest house, refuge - VIII, 61 

Muzaffar Shah I, 1396-1403 VII. 2, 8, 15, 46 

Muzaffar Shall II, 1511-1526 VI, 13 ; VII, 6, 7, 84 : 

\ III, 40 and n 

Mnzaifar Shah III, 1561-1572 - VI, 14-15 : 

VII, 7, 8 : VIII, 22 

Mylassa, tomb - - - - VII, 12, 21 


Vadiad, In. - - - VI, 11, 19 

Nadol, Muzaffar Shah III defeated at, in 

1584 - - - - VI, 15 

V again, old site of Kambhayat - VI, 23 

Vagina gardens at Kankariya talav - VII. 53 

Vagina, masjid at Champanir - - VI, 43-44 

Vagina Pol masjid or Badshuli Say \ id's - VIII, 65 
Vakrvalah or Patau, Anhilwadu - VI, 3, 4, 6. 10 

Vairriti, Hindu god, ruler of the S.-W. 

quarter - - - - VIII, 96 

Vajabat Khan, built the mimtrs at Shall 

‘Alain - - - VI 1 1, 21 

Viutlia Idrus rattza - - - VIII, 61 

Vang Sara or Ganj ‘Inavat Shan’s mosque VIII, 64 
Varasiiiiha or Vishnu, god - - - \ 111, 85 

Vaimada, liver - - VI, 1. 4, 17, 20, 30, 39// 


Variiyana or Vi-linu, god - - VIII, 85 

Vasir Khan, Ma- mud II, 1526 - VI, 13 

Vasir Sayyid or Qazi Salieb’s masjid - VIII, 73 
Vaffrurf-din Kliusru, Shah of Dehli, 1320 VI, 8 
Vasirtuf-diu, Vawab of Baroda, his tomb VIII, 21 
Vute&i, form of Siva - VIII, 84, 90, 91 

Van Khan Furhutul-Mulk, repaired 

Sultan Ahmad’s tomb - - VII, 38, 82, 83 

Vausari, tn. in the Kohkan - - VI, 2 

Xuru rjraha, mue so-called planets - VIII, 10 
V a with Sardar Kirin's masjid and tomb VIII, 55, 

56, 95, 102 

Vawab Shalijahan Khan, and Momin 

Khan's lim-jid - - - VIII, 68, 73 

Vawab Shuja’at Khau's mosque - VIII, 56, 

61-62, 106 

Vemiuitha, old Jaiua temple of, in 

Ahmadabad .... VIII, 86 

Venpurwada masjid - VII, 73 : VIII, 13, 83 

u'jmundir or shrine of a temple - - VIII, 87 

Vizanuu/-diu’s tomb at Muhuiudabad - VI, 46 

Oja Bibi or Darvesli ‘All's mosque - VIII, 25 

paduka, footprints, worship of, by Hindus, 

Jainas and Buddhists ... VIII, 20 

Paldi Koehrab, suburb of Ahmadabad - VIII, 37 
pal ip d or monumental stone - - VIII, 85, 93 

Pauchasav, old capital in Gujarat - VI, 3 

pdlijrdpol, animal asylum - VIII, 76 

Pars is - - - VI, 23 

Puisvanatha, sacred mountain of the 

Jainas ami the 23rd Tirthamkara - VIII, 87 
Parvati or Bhavani, a goddess - - i ill, 2 

Patau step- well, VIII, 13 ; pargai, a, VI II, 63, 82. 
Piwagadh, fort of Champanir - VI, 12, 28, 39 ; 

VII, 78 

pendeutives, employment of - - VIII, 22 

Phuti or Fatlia masjid - - VIII, 36 

pillars .... VII, 39-40 

pippal leaf symbol - - VII, 80 ; VIII, 21 

I’tr, a holy man - - - VII, 69 

Pir Baqir Shah's rau/a - - - VIII, 81 

Fir Kamal's graveyard - - VIII, 72 

Pir Ma-lia\ ek's rauza ... VIII, 81 
Pir Qisini Khan's rau/a - - - VIII, 81 

Pir Vazirshah or W ahidshitli Fir's masjid 

and rati' a .... VIII, 67 

Pirana sect of Musalman? - - - VIII, 81 

Pirmad .Shull's masjid and rauui - - VIII, 71 

pirzddn or spiritual guide - - VIII, 44 

posh did, Jaimt paushadhu or monastery - VI, 23 
Prabhasa Pattana. tn. ... VI, 2 
pruiluksiiiiiii , eireumanibiilaton passage - VIII. 87 


o 
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Prav.tg. Alliih.il >u>l - - ■ \ I. 4 

prayer-. Muhammadan - - - N I, .hi" 

Premachand, salat ot Huthi-iugh's Jaiua 

temple - - - ^ HE 88 

Tvropy [oil’s ot Jaimpiu mosque- - ^ III- 49 

propvlon of Muhammad Ghaus’s mosque \ III. 49 

Public Work- Department - VII, 17, 23. 2ft, 80; 

VIII. 7. 29. 35. 48 

Piishp.uhmta. 9ib .Jama Tirthaihkara - VIII. 37 


if.'tlir, giave, VI, 38// : VII. 21. 59, 65. 72 : VIII, 39. 
II, SO : ijitbri/iili, < jii/irisNiii . burying ground, 

VII, 40 ; VII I. 18. 

(iiiila m -i -M itha i ti (jitdtun-i-i a sal, h>ot- 

piiut-s of the prophet - - VIII. 20, 21, 50 

Qadam Ha-ul nmsjids, at Dehli, (lattr. &c. VIII. 20, 

50, 51 

Qudiriyu sect of Deni-hcs - • VIII, 6/. 75/; 

Qalandar faqiis - \I1I, 72/< 

Qasiin Khan, viceroy 1657-1659 - VI, 17 

Qasim Khan’.- ran. a at (_’bh ltd avail - V HI, 1 3 

Qa/i 'Aluil Parti b Khan's mosque in 

Jhaveriwadu - - - VIII, 54 

Qazi * A 1 i or Husain Suyynl’- mu-sjid - VIII, 70 
Qazi II tt-ii inn '/-il in of Ahmadabad - \ III. 13. 54 

Qazi Muhammad Nizumtu/ din Khan, tir.-t 

Qazi of Ahniadaliad • - - VI II, 63 

Qazi Muhammad Saleh's and Qazi Mn- 

1,1am mad Hiikiinul-IIaq's tomb - VIII, 63 

Qazi Xanha ‘Liras or C'hhota 'Lint- 

liia-jid - - - - - \ III, 54 

Qazi Salahu//-din Chi-hti - - V III, 65// 

Qazi'.s Masjid at Mandal - - - VIII, 92 

Qu/.i's Mandir-ida or llidayat Bakb-h 

madrasa - - - - V III, 62 

Quzinl-Mulk. Ahmad shah II, 1554-1561 VI, 14 
(jihhif, in- mihiabs. VI, 21, 25. 26. 27 : origin of, 

VI, 2ft, 37 and // : VII 1. 33// : peculiar form, 

VIII. 50. 

Queen’s ot Rani Eupavati'- mosque in Mirzapur, //./•. 

Quhj Ivban Andajuni, governor of Surat, 

and afterwards of Gujarat - - VI. 16 

Quihu//-dm Aihitk of Debit. 1206-1210. 

invaded Gujarat ... VI. 7 

Qutbnl ‘Alum or Qutbui Ivirab's tonth at 

ISatuwa - VI, 46 ; VII, 60-62 : VIII, 10 

Qutbnl Attliva Shaikh Hasan Muliammad 

Chi-hti’s ntasjid - VIII, 44-45. 51 

Qutb bin Khiijagi. huildtr of Qutbiu/ diu 
or Hit Qutb Sayyid'-. or Qutb Shah 
Divan's ranza - VII I, 74 

Q 11 bu//-din Shah of Gujarat. 1451—1459. VI, 11 ; 

VII. I, 7. 46. 54, 60, 61. 71 : VIII, 50. 70 ; Ids 
nia.-jid, VII. 44-45, 49. 

Qiithtil ’Alan), '// Shalt ‘Alain, 


Eadha, worshipped bv theSvami Naravana 

sect - - - * - VIII, 90 

Rail 11 , moon’s ascending node - - VIII, 11, 12 

Rajapur Ilirpur masque and ranza - VII, 44, 71-74 ; 

VIII, 25, 39, 82 

nji/dchintahurl , a Hindu state minister - VI, 7 

Kakhival village, VII, 54, 57 : VIII, 83 ; small 
mosque, VIII, 83, 

Hand Nakha, a Rajput chief - - VI, 3 

Rani's Mosque, Sarangpur, see Sarangpur. 

Rani Udayamati’s well at Anhilavada - VI, 6 
Eani-ka Hajira or Queen’s tombs - VII, 39-40 

Rani Rupavati's inasjid and tomb in 

Mirzapur ... VIII, 32-35, 68 

Rani Sipari's mosque - VII, 73, 79, 83-87 ; 

VIII, 25, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36 

Ratipur. Jaiua temple at - - - VIII, 84 

Rao Bharntal, 1585-1631 - - - VI, 15 

Rashid Miyah Pir’s Shrine - - VIII, 44 

Rasiilaha l or Shall ‘Alam - - VIII, 16, 40 

Eiitliod or Rasbtrakuta dynasty - - VI, 4 

Ratnasiugh Bbandari, deputy viceroy 

1733 - - - - VI, 19 

Rayapur or Qazi Salieb’s inasjid, VIII, 73 ; Rayapur 
gate, VIII, 82. 

Revatachala and Urjayata, ancient names 
of Mt. Giruar - VI, 2 

Rid van, gatekeeper of paradise - - VIII, 59 

Rishabhauatlia, 1st Jaina Tirtbamkara - VIII, 86 
Roho, step-well - VIII, 13 

Roslian Pir or Dadd Miyan’s masjid - VIII, 66 
Rudra-Mala, Saiva shrine at Siddhapur VI, 4-5, 6, 8 
Eu-tiim ‘Ali Ivhan, goyernor of Surat, 

1724 VI, 19 

Eupeu, river - - - VI, 6 


Sabhii mandnpn or assembly hall of a 

temple .... VIII, 87, 95 
Sabhramati, river at Ahmadabad - VI, 6, 11 ; VII, 

46, 69 ; VIII, 57, 58, 65 
Sa‘adat Baiah, a native of Kitura - - VIII, 47 

Sadlidrau, a chief of Thasra, ancestor of 

the Ahmad Shabi family - - VI, 10 

Salri or Ranpur, Jaiua temple - VII, 28, 32 

Safdar Khan Babi, a title of Muhammad 
Anwar Khan - - - VI, 18; VIII, 82 

Sahiijauaud, name assumed by Svami 

X aray ana - . 1 . VII I, 89 

Sabasralinga tank at Patau - - VI, 6 

SailW-diu, brother of Nizamu//-din - VI, 46 

Saif Khan Muhammad Safi, VI, 16; his tomb 
VIII, 21. 

Saiva Jyotirlinga.-, VI, 5 ; Saiva shrines, VI, 4, 7 ; 
VIII, 88, 91. 
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Sakar Khan’s mosque and rauza - YII. 75-76 ; 

VIII, 70 

Salabat Muhammad Khan, brother of 

J a wan Mard Khan - VIII, 82 

salat , master-mason - - - VIII, 88 

Sambhava, Sambhavanatha, 3rd Jaina 

Tirthakara - VIII, 86. 87 

Sameta Sikhara, Sammeya or Samara 
Sikhara, mythological mountain of the 
Jaiuas - VIII, 85, 86 

samosun, representation of a sacred mount VIII, 85 

Samsamutf-daula Basarat Jang Bahadur, 

49th viceroy, 1716-1719 - - VI, 18 

San! cave temples, in Kathiawad - VI, 2 

Saiigramasiriiha Bana of Mewad - VI, 13 ; VIII, 28 
Sani, Saturn - VIII, 11, 12 

Sanjar Khan, called Ulugh Khan, brother- 

in-law of ‘Altturf-din Khilji - - VI, 8 

Sapadalakshi, Sakhambari or Sambhar - VI, 4 
sara'e, a mansion, a rest-house - - VIII, 59 

Sarahgadeva, Vaghela king, 1274-1296 - VI, 8 

Sarahgpur Queen’s mosque VI, 12 ; VII, 70, 72 ; 

VIII, 28-31, 37, 72 

Sarasvati, river - - - - VI, 3 

Sarazi S&heb’s rauza - - - VIII, 73 

Sarkhej buildings, VI, 3 ; VII, 4, 46-51, 69 ; VIII, 
78 ; sarcophagi, VIII, 73. 

Sarnal, vill. and old temple - - VIII, 95, 96 

Sat&raka, yogim of Pushpadanta Tirtha- 
kara .... VIII, 87 

Satrnfijaya, hill and Jaina shrines near 

Palitanl - - - VI, 2 ; VIII, 88 

Sati or Paliya stones - VIII. 93 

Saurashtra, ancient name of Kathiawad - VI, 2 

Sayyad Murtaza Khan Bukhari, viceroy 
of Gujarat, 1606-1609 - - - VIII, 51 

Sayyid ‘Abdul Jalil’s rauza - - VIII, 68 

Sayyid ‘Abdul Qadir al-Jilani. founder of 

the Qadirivah dervishes - - VIII, 67, 75/t 

Sayyid Abdul Qadir, Bawa Mivan, the 

pirzada, 1885 - - - - VIII, 71 

Sayyid Adharn, son of Sayyid ‘Alam, a 

Bukhariah Sayyid - - - VII, 67 

Sayyid Ahmad, deputy viceroy at 

Ahmadabad, 1659 - - - VIII, 55 

Savvid Ahmad Gilaui, governor of Sorath 

itll ----- VI, 18 

Savvid Ahmad Kabir, father of Qutbul- 

‘Alam -‘ - - - " - VIII, 15 

Sayyid Ahmad Shahid Panali ‘Alam, 

grandson of Shah ‘Alam - - - VIII, 15 

Savvid ‘AlannW-din or ‘Alam Abu Bakr’s 

mas j id - - VI, 31 ; VII, 22-24 ; VIII, 67 

Sayyid ‘Askari Miyan’s tomb - - VIII, 76 

Savyid Badlia bin Sayyid Yaqut, tomb of 

his wife at Bajapur-Hirpur - - VII, 71 

Savyid Burhanud-diu Qntb ‘Alam - VII, 60, 67 ; 

VIII, 15 


Savyid Hamidi Bukhari, left by Akbar to 

govern Dholka - - - VI, 30 

Sayyid Hamid Ja‘far Sliirazi, founder of 

the Sunni Bolira sect - - - VIII, 74 

Savyid Hasan Nur ‘Alam, 4th in descent 
from Shall ‘Alam - - - VIII, 15 

Savyid Hazrat Shams a/-shamas Shaikh 

biu Abdulla al-Idius - VIII, 69 

Savvid JaTar Bhadr ‘Alam, 8th iu descent from Shah 
‘Alam, VIII, 15, 20, 22 ; his rauza, VIII, 73. 

Sayyid Jalal-i-Bnkhari or Maklidum 

Jahanian Jaliangasht - - VIII, 15, 20, 50« 

Sayyid Jalalud-din Mali ‘Alam. 5tli in 

descent from Sliah ‘Alam - VIII, 15 

Sayyid Jalalurf-din Maqsud ‘Alam, 7th in 
descent from Shall ‘Alam - - VIII, 15, 20 

Sayyid Muhammad Ja'far’s masjid - VIII, 73 

Sayyid Muhammad Mahbub ‘Alam, 9tli 

in descent from Shall ‘Alam - VIII, 15, 20 

Sayyid Muhammad Maqbul •Alam, 6th in 

descent from Shall ‘Alam - - VIII, 15, 20 

Sayyid Muhammad Sh&h ‘Alam, son of 
Qutbul ‘Alam - VIII, 15 

Sayyid Mustafa’s tomb - - VIII, 66 

Sayyid Qasim, son of Sayyid ‘Aianiud-din VII, 22 
Sayyid Shaikh Muhammad or Sayyid Jin VII, 60 

Sayyid Sharaf Tamin, builder of Cambay 

mosque - VI, 23 

Savvid ‘Usman, VII, 60 : masjid and tomb, VI, 12 ; 
VII, 67-69 ; VIII, 40. 

Sayyidi Ma.-jid at Mandal - - VIII, 9/t 

sen of a mosque - - VIII, 48, 67, 72 

Shall ‘Abdul Path’s masjid in Shahapur, VIII, 67, 80 

Shall ‘Abdul Klialak Sayyid, ‘Abdul 

Qadir ----- VIII, 75 

Shah ‘Abdul Walihab’s masjid in Klian- 
pur VIII, 67 68 

Shall or Shaikh Alimad Khattu’s tomb at 

Sarkhej - VI, 11, 13 : VII, 46 50 : VIII, 72 n 

Shah ‘Alam buildings - VI, 12; VIII, 15-23 

Shall ‘Alam Muhammad Bukhari - VII, 40, 44, 60 ; 

VIII, 15, 37 

Shah ’Ali Kazzaq’s rauza - - VIII, 54 

Shah ‘ Aliji Kamdhuni's masjid and rauza VIII, 42 
Sliah Bada Qasim’s rauza - - - VIII, 75 

Shall Bad-diah Pir’s rauza in Shahrkotda VIII, SO 
Shall Fazl's mosque in the arsenal - VII, 77 
Shall Ghazni's masjid in Bayakhad 

Boliilawad - - - VIII, 43 

Sliah Gilman, suburb - - - VIII, 78 

Shall Isnia‘il-i-Safawi, king of Persia - VIII. 50 
Sliah Julian, Prince Khurram - - VI, 16 : 

VII, 7 : VIII, 59 

Shah Klnib Sayyid Muhammad Chisliti's 

mosque - - VII, 82-83 : VIII. 38, 81 

Shall Mahbfib Majzub’s rauza - - VIII, 81 

Shall Muhammad ‘All’s masjid iu Jnmal- 
pur - 


p 


VIII, 74 
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Shall Nawaz Khan Safavi, viceroy. VI, 17 ; VIII, 55 
Shahi Bagk palace - - VI, 16 ; VII, 57—58 

Shah pur mosque, known as Champa-ki masjid, 
VIII, 41, 64 ; Qazi’s mosque, VIII, 46, 47. 

Shaikh Farid-i-Bnkkari, VI, 16 : VIII, 53 : Shaikh 
Farid’s tomb at Pattana, VIII, 29. 

Shaikh Hassu Muqarrab Khan, 14th viceroy, 

1616 ' - - VI, 16 

Shaikh Muhammad (or Ahmad) Chisliti’s 

rauza ----- VIII, 71 

Shaikh Muhammad Jahid’s, or Morki 

masjid and rauza • - - VIII, 69, 7 1 

Shaikhul-Islam, a title - • VIII, 63 and n 

Shaistah Khan, viceroy 1647-48 and 1652 VI, 17 ; 

VII, 62 

shaking minarets ... VII, 32 

Sliamsher Khan, Sadku, brother of 

Wajihul Mulk of Thasia - - VI, 10 

ShamsuJ-din Damghaui, governor of 

Gujarat, 1377 1387 - - - VI, 9 

Sharif a raja’s grave • - - VIII, 76 

Slier Khan Babi - - VII, 73 

Slier Khan Tar, viceroy 1637-1642 - VI, 16 

Siddhapura, tn. - - - VI, 4, 6, 7, 11 

Siddharaja Jayasimka - - VI, 23 : VIII, 91 

Sidi Bashir’s mosque - - VII, 70 : VIII, 24 f 

Sidi Sayyid’s masjid and its windows - VII, 41-43 
Sikandar Shall (1526) - - VI, 13 ; VII, 6, 8 

tikharas, spires of temples - - VIII, 88-90 

Siladitya IV, of Valablii - - VI, 3 

Simliapura, now Sihor - - - VI, 3, 4 

Sipakdar Khau, viceroy 1633-1635 - VI, 16 

Siva, a god - - - VI, 23 

sluices ----- VII, 51 52 
Sojali tomb - - - VI, 45-47 ; VII, 60 

Soma or Chandra, the moon - - VIII, 11 

Somaji’s Chaumukh Temple at Satruiijaya VIII, 88 
SomanStha ... VI, 2, 5, 6-8, 10 
Songadh .... VI. 11, 18 

Soratk or Kathiawad - VI, 1, 4, 9, 11, 16-19 

spiral domes - - - - VII, 34, 71 

Sravaks or Jainas - - VIII, 76, 85, 87, 88 

Srideva, Jaiua scholar - - - VIII, 84 

Srinagara, a name of Karnavati - VI, 6 ; VIII, 84 
Stambliatirtha, Cambay ; Stambhesvara, 

a god ----- VI, 4, 23 
Sujahit Khan Bahadur, title of Mazum Quli Khan, 
VI, 18 ; his mosque, VI, 20 : VIII, 61-62. 

Sukra, the planet Venus - - VIII, 11, 12 

Sultan Dawar Bakhsk, called Mirza 

Bulaqi, viceroy 1622-1624 - - VI, 16 

Sultan Murad Mirza, viceroy 1595-1599 VI, 16 
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